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Visitors to the Store 


Are Cordially Invited to Visit the Salons of 
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Madison Avenue Elevators—SEVENTH FLOOR 





Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Open patterns 


All of the beautiful Syracuse China patterns, designed 

for club use, are open stock. Any time you need re- ae iat 
placements or wish to increase your equipment of 

Syracuse China you can do so easily and quickly. America’ most firmous dessert’ 


We have a dealer near you who will show you his 
Syracuse patterns for club dining-rooms. Write us 
for his name. 













HY not serve “Jell-O Plum 
Pudding” this Christmas ? 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY It is easily made, without the fuss 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK and bother of the old fashioned 


58 E. Washington St., 342 Madison Ave., lind. Our recipe book tells you 
Chicago, Il. Hew York — how; write us for it to-day. 


SYRAC LJ THE JELL-O COMPANY 
Incorporatec 
S E CI [ N “| LE ROY, NEW YORK ~e— 


When writing to the above advertisers, please mention the Woman CITIZEN 
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Henry B. Blackwell, and published weekly from 
1870 to 1917. 
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For Madame? and Mademoiselle? 


THE GORGEOUS EVENING SHAWL 
AS ORIGINATED BY CALLOT 


-Model 50—One of the colourful metal brocaded shawls 
in the fashion originated by Callot, which opened the 
New York season and which promises to make 

it the most brilliant one in many years. 145.00 


Tue Suawe SHorp—Lft/th Floor 


Charge Accounts Solicited 


Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets, New York 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1925, by FRANKLIN Simon & Co., INe. 














Vol. LIV Old Style. Vol. X New Style. No. 9 


When writing to Franklin Simon & Company, please mention the Woman CITIZEN 
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Gifts Worth the Giving—$1.00 to $10.00 
OU may buy more expensive gifts than these exquisitely dainty Correct Service 
Pieces in famous Community Plate, but in your shopping tours you will find 
nothing more charming or of more enduring beauty —nothing more practical 
or more valued by those who love fine silverware. And that is every woman. 


You will find these charming Community Gift Pieces in every jewelry store of any consequence, repos- 
ing io their smart Community Blue Boxes, ready to carry your greetings in the true spirit of Christmas-time. 
@) 1925 Oneida Community, Ltd 


When writing to Oncide Community, Ltd., please mention the Woman C1TIZzEN 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


HIS is the first objection from us 

to the monthly form. * * # How 
on earth can we get up a Christ- 
mas-y feeling when it isn't even De- 
cember yet, we ask you? * * * 
We have long since forgotten how 
magazines published three months 
ahead do it. * * * Probably the 
greetings editor has a special office 
furnished with Christmas properties 
—as reindeer, snow, tinsel, an 
crowded counters, and works -up his 
holiday feelings there, returning to 
early autumn atmosphere between 
times. * * * If that isn’t done, it 
ought to be. % & & The only thing 
that saves us is that we have friends 
in China for whom we had to do 
our Christmas sending early. * * * 
Doing that, we did hear enough 
magic reindeer music to serve as an 
accompaniment to MERRY CHRIST- 
MAS! * * # We have that decep- 
tive feeling that it’s all going to be 
easy this year—a grievous mistake 
which we shall contemplate, panting, 
on Christmas Eve (when most of 
your January number goes pell- 
mell to press). * # # We did think 
there would come.a time when the 
magazine closing day wouldn't hit 
Christmas, but, alas! it was not to 
be. # * % We hear there is a move- 
ment to encourage men to wear 
mustaches (or even beards) by way 
of defiance to women who have 
stolen their short hair, tailored 
clothes and other such distinguish- 
ing labels. * * * But they'll never 
do it. * * *# They've got too fond 
of seeing their own features without 
concealment. * * * Anyhow, we 
should hope so. * * *# Is the youth 
of this nation aware that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has started 
a drive against mistletoe? * * # 
They say it isn’t a social matter 
they have in mind, but the fact that 
the mistletoe is a dangerous forest 
pest. * * % But isn’t there some- 
thing behind this? Some American 
purity league that is making a cat’s 
paw of the agriculturists? * * * It 


should be looked into. * * * The ° 


least the Department can do is to 
grow something just as good, with 
an equally potent tradition. * * *# 
Every once in a while a perfectly 
fine principle betrays one. * * * 
s for instance, the lady who said 
to her new chauffeur: “I am not 
accustomed to call my chauffeurs by 
their first name, Clarence. What is 
your surname?” * % % “Darling, 
madam.” * # * “Drive on, Clar- 
ence.” * %# % Someone with the 
initials W. T. A. B. in the Christian 
Advocate tells about an American 
visiting an English college and spin- 
ning yarns after dinner. * * * 
The tales got rather fantastic, and 
pretty soon the American noticed 
the general incredulity, so he turned 
to the youngest don present. ‘I'm 
sure you will bear me out, young 
man, he said. * * * ‘‘Certainly,” 
instantly replied the other, “but you 
must remember it was Ananias the 
young men bore out.” * * #* We 
learn a childhood friend, who is now 
an Army officer, is coming to call 
at our office. * Conscious of 
the spick-and-spanness of uniforms, 
we are nervously having a_ shoe 
shine every day. * # # To all early 
shoppers, Merry Christmas! 
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Learn Interior Decoration 


At Home — under these eminent authorities 


Are you planning to redecorate your home? Would you like to become 


a highly paid professional decorator? 


intimate knowledge of the most cultural of all the arts? 


unusual opportunity. 


ID you ever buy furniture that you didn’t like—or some 
new window draperies? What did youdo? Use them and let 
them make you unhappy—or discard them and lose the 


money you paid? 


Now, every woman can know, at the time she selects her home 
furnishings, that they will be just exactly what she wants. A 
wonderful home study course in Interior Decoration sponsored 
by the well-known magazine, Arts and Decoration, will give 
you the sure knowledge of an expert. Not-only will you be 
able to achieve the most charming and distinguished effects 
in your home, but you may easily save thousands of dollars 
through the avoidance of costly mistakes. 


The Arts & Decoration 


Practical Home Study Course 


Prepared by a group of the most famous interior decorators 
in the world, this delightful home reading course gives you 
thorough and practical instruction in every phase of this most 
useful and fascinating of all arts. At the head of the Board 
of Directors are Harold Donaldson Eberlein, eminent interior 
decorator, and Nancy V. McClelland, formerly European buyer 


. of antiques and furnishings tor one of America’s finest stores. 


Whether you want to make your home as beautiful and tasteful 
as possible—or whether you are ambitious to enter one of the 
most profitable of the professions, you will find this the most 
valuable course you could possibly take—as authoritative and 
instructive as a college course covering two or three years. 





f 


When writing to Arts and Decoration, please mention the Woman CITIZEN 


We will gladly send you, without cost 
or obligation, a copy of our beautiful 


booklet, “Interior Decoration and 
How to Learn It.” This booklet is 
charmingly illustrated and discuss- 

es Interior Decoration from a 
cultural, practical and profes- + 


- sional standpoint. Send for it 
NOW! _ Simply Mail the 7 _send 


Coupon. / 


your 


Would you like to possess an 
Here is an 








A few of the 
Subjects cov- 
ered: 


Windows and 
Their Treat- 
ment. 


Lights and 
Lighting 
Fixtures. 


Color and Col- 
or Schemes. 


Choice and 
Arrangement 
of Furniture. 


Decorative 
Textiles and 
Hangings. 


Choosing, 
Framing and 
Hanging 
Pictures, 


Historical 


Backgrounds. 


Great Decora- 


tive Periods. 


Interior Dec- 


oration as a 
Profession. 








} Booklet Free to Interested Readers 
i _ me a « 
Fs Arts & 


Decoration, 
Dept. 12 
47 W. 45th St., 
New York, 
N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please 
me without cost 
or obligation, a copy of 
beautiful _sixteen- 


7 page booklet, “Interior Dec- 
oration and How to Learn It.” 


Arts and Decora- 


tion, Dept. i a pee eee 
47 West 45th St. / REE sicexess 
New York City a 
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CHRISTMAS MONEY 


HE Spirit of Christmas is reflected in the care and consideration one gives to the 


selection of gifts. Gifts of permanent value cost no more than perishable gifts, and 


they are an increasing source of satisfaction to the recipient. 


SPEND CHRISTMAS MONEY WISELY 
SELECT CHRISTMAS GIFTS WHICH REPRESENT YOU 


Messrs. F. J. Lisman & Company, members of the New York Stock Exchange, rec- 
ommend the following 


SOUND SECURITIES 


YIELD 

PRICE ABOUT 

Kingdom of Denmark 5's, 1955 9914 5.56% 
Kingdom of Italy 7s, 1951 9414, 7.56% 
Hungarian Municipal 7!4s, 1945 89 8.60% 
Alpine Montan Steel 7s, 1955 9] 7.73% 
Tyrol Hydro Electric 7s, 1955 96% 7.80% 
St. Charles Hotel 6's, 1945 100 6.50% 


These bonds may be purchased on the initial payment of 20%, the remaining 80% 
to be paid in eight approximately equal payments of 10% each. 


Write for advice about Christmas gifts 
which pay dividends 


F. J. LISMAN & COMPANY, Department W 


20 EXCHANGE PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Established in 1890 


— 




























When writing to F. J. Lisman & Company, please mention the WoMAN CITIZEN 
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, November 

OVEMBER included some signa- 

tures of the Locarno treaties and 
sood prospects for the rest; mutual con- 
cessions by the Allies and Germany ; the 
fall of the French Cabinet in an acute 
financial situation; the bombardment of 
Damascus and the crisis in Syria; the 
settlement of the Italian debt (see 
Washington letter) ; the Customs Con- 
ference at Peking; the death of Alexan- 
dra, Queen Mother of England, and— 
at Washington—the continuance of the 
Mitchell trial; the final shaping of the 
tax bill, and a tuning up for the opening 
of Congress. 





The Spirit 
of Locarno 
Austen 
Chamberlain 
© U. € U. 
HOUGH the Locarno treaties 


have not yet been ratified all round, 
the signs are favorable and the spirit of 
them seems to be shedding a benign in- 
fluence. The upper house in Germany, 
the Reichsrat, has indeed approved the 
treaties and so has the British House of 
Commons. It was known that at Lo. 
carno concessions were promised to 
Germany, and these promises are 
being carried out promptly, by way of 
proving sincerity and hurrying ratifica- 
tion. The British evacuation of Cologne 
is to begin December 1, and the forces 
of occupation in the other zones are to 
be progressively reduced until they equal 
the pre-war strength of German garri- 
sons there. Jurisidiction of German 
courts will be restored except in special 
instances, 
In England Austen Chamberlain, who 
ad so much to do with the success of 
arno, was acclaimed on his return, 
and at a memorable Guildhall meeting 
he passed a loving-cup to the German 


















ambassador in token of the new peace 
attitude. Great Britain has proposed 
that a German representative shall pres- 
ently be added to the Council of Ambas- 
sadors, and so the “allies” shall be 
disbanded. Briand has twice declared 
France’s policy is to be one of close co- 
operation with Germany. 

Germany for her part has made satis- 
factory replies to the requirements of the 


allies concerning disarmament. A civil- 


ian minister will be substituted for the 
commander-in-chief of the Reichswehr, 
the General Staff disbanded, the famous 
uniform of the green police will be 
abandoned, and military training forbid- 
den for patriotic societies. If all this is 
done, the Allied Commission of Military 
Control in Germany will be given up 
February 1, and the League of Nations 
thereafter will have supervision of Ger- 
man armaments. Another credit to the 
League’s account. 


The French Cabinet Falls 


HE Cabinet of Premier Painlevé 

of France has just fallen, beaten 
by three votes, in the vote on the Pre- 
mier’s financial proposal. 

When M. Caillaux, Finance Miris- 
ter, fell—shortly after the failure here 
to negotiate the French debt—and the 
Cabinet resigned, Painlevé was asked to 
form another Cabinet, and made himself 
Finance Minister. He then proposed a 
financial plan which called for still 
heavier taxation on everyone and every- 
thing—France already takes nearly 21 
per cent of the national income in taxes. 
For days there was hectic argument. 
Painlevé was in office through the sup- 
port of the left bloc, but at this time 
the Socialists, under M. Leon Blum, split 
off, clamoring for their beloved measure, 
the levy on capital. Painlevé eventually 
yielded, practically adopting the capital 
levy, under another name. The left bloc 
put itself together again, but a charge 
that one detail of the plan had leaked 
out and allowed bankers to speculate, 
wrecked proposal and Cabinet. Rival- 
ries between bankers and political clashes 
are making a bad situation worse. The 


Current Events 


press is calling for a ‘strong man,” and 
the guess so far is that Briand will be 
chosen. 


The Mitchell Trial 


HE court-martial trial of Colonel 

Mitchell (see page 11) has proved 
rather an exciting affair, with Colonel 
Mitchell’s challenges of three generals 
who constituted the court of twelve, and 
particularly with Mrs. Zachary Lans- 
downe’s testimony. Mrs. Lansdowne, 
widow of the commander of the wrecked 
Shenandoah, testified that Captain Paul 
Foley, judge advocate of the court of 
inquiry into the wreck, had tried to dic- 
tate her evidence. She had testified 
shortly after the wreck that her husband 
made the trip under protest, and had 
asserted that the flight was political. 
Captain Foley called on her, and after- 
ward (she said at the Mitchell trial) 
sent her a paper purporting to be a state- 
ment for her to make, withdrawing her 
testimony. In order to answer her Cap- 
tain Foley secured his release as Judge 
Advocate of the Naval Inquiry Board, 
and the matter boiled down to a differ- 
ence of interpretation. As Mrs. Lans- 
downe saw it, Captain Foley was trying 





© Wide World Photos. 
Mrs Mitchell and Mrs. Lansdowne 


to save the Navy from her damaging 
charges, while witnesses for Captain Fo- 
ley claimed he was doing no more than 
his routine duty. The court cleared 
Captain Foley. Mrs. Lansdowne, right 
or wrong, has been an interesting figure, 
in her ability to keep her head and in her 
courage. 

The trial goes on, with Colonel 
Mitchell testifying in his own behalf. 
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Mussolini 


REMIER MUSSOLINI of Italy, 

dictator, is reaching out for still 
greater power, and is likely to get it. 
He has had introduced into the Cham- 
ber a series of bills that would give him 
absolute control. They provide that the 
Premier shall be responsible no longer 
to King and Parliament, but to King 
alone; that the King shall nominate and 
recall both premier and ministers, and 
that nothing shall be included in the 
agenda of Chamber or Senate without 
the Premier’s approval. Penalties are 
provided for any act offensive to him, 
and another series of penalties for any 
damage to Fascist prestige offered by 
Fascists abroad. 

All this, says Mussolini, is “a judicial 
expression of the precise will of the 
Fascist revolution.” Certainly it is a 
perfect expression of absolutism, and a 
stiff blow, if the measures are passed, at 
parliamentary government. The Prem- 
ier said in his speech that “there is a 
feeling that the parliamentary system 
was good in the past, but today it is in- 
sufficient for the needs and passions of 
modern society.” Mussolini is still ap- 
parently popular (though wholesale re- 
pression makes his popularity hard to 
measure), but there are many predic- 
tions that he can’t keep up the absolute 
monarch role very much longer. 

The story of a recent attempt to as- 
sassinate him is to be taken, many papers 
suggest, with a little salt. 


Damascus 


HE bombardment of Damascus by 

French troops was a widely felt 
shock. French public opinion was 
roused and General Sarrail, French 
High Commander of Syria, was recalled 
to report on his administration. 

Since 1920 France has held a man- 
date from the League of Nations over 
Lebanon and Syria, which are made up 
of several states. It was the Druses, 
one of the Syrian tribes, who started the 
rebellion against French control which 
has been going on for some months, but 
they were not alone in their dissatisfac- 
tion. These eastern Syrians are restless, 
high-spirited people, who often revolted 
against their Turkish rulers before the 
war; they have protested the French ad- 
ministration from the first. These 
Arabian peoples had the Allies’ prem- 
ises that in exchange for their war serv- 
ice against the Turks they would have 
independence. The promise was not 
kept and here is the root of their dis- 
affection. 

The bombardment came about be- 
cause General Sarrail sent in parade 
through Damascus, strapped on the 
backs of camels, the bodies of Druse 
brigands—killed by his troops. This in- 
furiated the people—there were grim re- 
prisals, looting and riots followed. Gen- 





eral Sarrail removed the French from 
the Christian quarter and for ftorty- 
eight hours shelled the ancient city, em- 
ploying tanks, armored cars, bombing- 
planes. Reports vary as to the number 
killed; some of the oldest parts of this, 
the most ancient inhabited city in the 
world, were destroyed. Fighting is still 
going on, with the city practically in a 
state of siege, but the French are greatly 
in need of reinforcements. 

General Sarrail, recalled, defends his 
administration, but his report has not 
been made public. A _liberal-minded 
civilian, Henri de Jouvenel, editor of 
Le Matin, has been appointed to take 
the place of the military commissioner 
after the present hostilities end. M. 
Briand, Foreign Minister of France, has 
made conciliatory statements—that the 
rule of Syria should be advisory rather 
than executive, that the largest possible 
autonomy should be granted to the 
country, and that France should leave 





© Underwood-Underwood 
A glimpse of Damascus and the covered 
“Street Called Straight,” which was 
damaged in the bombardment 


when Syria is able to govern herself. 
This was the spirit of the League Cov- 
enant under which France holds her 
mandate, and this the expectation of 
Syria; but it has not been the spirit of 
the actual administration. 

The League will investigate. 


Senator (>?) Nye 

I° a United States Senator a state of- 

ficer? It remains to be seen. Gov- 
ernor Sorlie, of North Dakota, claims 
the affirmative, and on that basis ap- 
pointed Gerald P. Nye to fill the place 
left vacant by the death of Senator Ladd. 
But the amendment to the Constitution 
which provides for the direct election of 
senators by the peeple, says that a gov- 
ernor may fill a vacancy if a state law 
has empowered him to do so. And North 
Dakota has no such law. It does have 
a law empowering the governor to ap- 
point state officers to fill vacancies. Mr. 
Nye is only thirty-three, publisher of a 
paper, co-editor with his brother of the 
official organ of the Non-Partisan 
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League. As an insurgent, he will not 
be very welcome in the regular Repub- 
lican ranks, and they may be delighted 
to find that a United States senator js 
not a state officer. 

Governor Sorlie, evidently in doubt 
of the validity of his action, has called 
a special election for next June to fill the 
vacancy; though the unexpired term 
does not end until March, 1927. Mean- 
time, will the Senate seat him? 


A War Prevented 
T HE Greek-Bulgar clash ended in a 


triumph for the League of Nations, 
and for peace. It will be remembered 
that when the troops of each country 
entered the other’s territory the League 
issued an order: for withdrawal; that 
Bulgaria obeyed promptly, Greece less 
promptly, but within the League’s time 
limit. ‘The League Council, before end- 
ing its special session, then appointed a 
commission to visit the scene, fix respon- 
sibility for the clash, assess damages and 
recommend means of preventing more 
trouble. No rumbles have been heard. 


The Chinese Customs Conference 


HE Customs Conference at Pe- 

king, which has been going on 
since October 26, is not doing altogether 
badly, in view of the sharp conflict of 
interests represented. Here are the Chi- 
nese who, very humanly, want to run 
their customs affairs themselves, and 
here are the Powers, all with some in- 
terest in continuing the scheme under 
which foreigners have told China what 
customs she could and couldn’t charge. 
They have permitted her to collect only 
a five per cent tax, though other nations 
tax her goods six and seven times as 
much. The Customs Conference was 
called under provisions of the Washing- 
ton Conference, and all nine signatories 
of the Nine-Power Treaty are present, 
with Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
besides. 

China opened with the proposal that 
the Powers agree to restore her tariff 
autonomy, and that in return she would 
abolish “likin,” which is a tax imposed 
at various barriers on goods in transit 
through China. She also proposed cer- 
tain classified taxes above the five per 
cent to be collected in the interval before 
a new tariff law would be effective. 
Happily, all the Powers agreed on tariff 
autonomy for China in principle; but to 
agree on the time for putting the princi 
ple to work, and the details meantime, 
is another thing. The American dele- 
gates proposed a new treaty, including 
an interim schedule of duties ranging 
lower than China wanted, but higher 
than the others would allow. The pro- 
posal did not pass. The British brought 
forward at once the schedule provided 
by the Washington Conference—two 
and-one-half per cent and five per cent 
on luxuries, with postponement of fur- 
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ther discussion until later, and it was 
voted through. 

The outbreak of civil war made it 
easier for those who wished to suggest 
postponement. Great Britain has shown 
an inclination to take advantage of it, 
and certain business interests in America 
are claiming that the interests of every- 
body will be better served if everything 
is allowed to remain just as it is until 
order, peace and justice have been re- 
stored—which, in the state of national- 
istic feeling in China, would start the 
vicious circle again. As a matter of 
fact, a truce has now been called be- 
tween the warring generals. 

The Chinese have treated the Confer- 
ence rather coldly, since it was called 
under arrangements which did not go 
as far as the Chinese wishes and since 
faith in the Powers’ generosity was ab- 
sent. A Chinese delegate, in accepting 
the proposal from the Washington Con- 
ference, warned the Powers that China 
must soon insist on being treated as a 
sovereign state. 

The conference is not yet concluded. 


The Coal Strike 


HE coal strike has dragged on for 

three months, and nothing much 
has been done toward ending it. A short 
time ago Governor Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania, the state in which the hard coal 
fields lie, made a move toward settle- 
ment by asking John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, and 
Major Inglis, chairman of the anthra- 
cite operators’ wage committee, to con- 
fer with him; but so far no result has 
been forthcoming. Later Mr. Lewis 
made a statement that the miners would 
be willing to listen to any reasonable 
proposals, but nothing happened from 
that. Various suggestions of interven- 
tion have been made to the President, 
but those too have been fruitless. All 
that one learns is that the administration 
thinks an attitude favorable to strike- 
preventing legislation might possibly re- 
sult. The latest development in this 
line was an intimation from Mr. Lewis 
to the President that there might be a 
strike in the soft coal fields also, unless 
something is done to enforce the soft 
coal wage agreement. 

Meantime, all coal and coke prices 
have been soaring, and the suspicion is 
unavoidable that the operators, at least, 
have already profited by the strike. Pub- 
lic restlessness is growing, and it seems 
likely that from now on increasingly in- 
sistent demands will be made for inter- 
vention. 


Concerning Submarines 


5 ie sinking of a British submarine, 
A the M-1, with the loss of more than 
sixty men, has started an agitation for 
the abolition of the submarine. Lady 
Astor is reported to have said she would 
campaign among women in favor of the 


proposal. The press has not been slow 
to point out the fact that such a move 
would be greatly to Britain’s advantage, 
since as ruling sea power she could 
blockade European ports, while without 
submarines the European powers could 
not touch her. 

The proposal has brought up in the 
papers again the whole picture of the 
barbarity of modern war weapons which 
affect populations, not armies. Ob- 
servers have commented on the horrors 
of French, Spanish—and American— 
bombardment of Riff villages, and a cor- 
respondent reports the Rifhans lament- 
ing the old days of intertribal warfare 
which involved no bombs nor poison gas. 
Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, 
answering, says that now war has be- 
come so horrible the only thing to do is 
to get it over quickly, and chivalrous 
rules of war have gone by the board. 
Another argument to end war. 

Sides have been taken in Washing- 
ton. Senator Borah believes the recent 
submarine disasters in England and the 
United States are ample justification for 
an international drive against the very 
existence of the deadly submarine, while 
the stalwarts of the national defense de- 














Bachrach 


P. H. BALANO, whose painting so ap- 
propriately makes our Christmas cover, 
has the distinction of being one of the few 
American women painters working in stained 
glass as well as in oils. 

Before opening the Balano Studios, in 1924, 
specializing in church murals and stained 
glass, Mrs. Balano was highly successful as 
a water colorist, portrait painter, mural 
decorator and teacher of art—but church art 
had for her the strongest appeal. Today, 
her work in this field is fast becoming rec- 
ognized for its beauty and fine religious ex- 
pression. Many awards bear witness to her 
art, the most recent one being the silver 
Joan of Arc medal presented to her for the 
best painting of a religious subject at the 
fall exhibition of the National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors, held in New 
York. 

Mrs. Balano’s preliminary art training was 
received at the Philadelphia Academy of Fine 
Arts. Later, she went to Paris and studied 
with L. R. Garrido and also under the cele- 
brated Alfons-Marie Mucha. Until this fall, 
when she resigned because of her growing 
studio work, she was on the faculty of the 
Philadelphia School of Design. 
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partments have been quick to decry the 
move as British propaganda and as play- 
ing into the hands of the “pacifists.” 


Antiquities 
P' tire little Tutankhamen—after 


three thousand years not only un- 

earthed but subjected to the awful 
modernness of X-rays. The experts in 
the Valley of the Kings, working on 
Howard Carter’s great discovery, have 
found Tutankhamen was only a boy of 
fifteen or so. But the treasure of jewels 
and gold buried with and about him is 
unsurpassed for richness. 

Other recent discoveries of interest 
are those of the archeologists from the 
University of Pennsylvania who have 
been at work in Palestine. Among 
other things they have found a bit of 
additional proof of the historicity of the 
Bible—the “house of Ashtaroth,” which 
is the temple where the victorious Phil- 
istines hung the armor of King Saul 
after his defeat. 

And in the French Sahara an expedi- 
tion headed by Count de Prorok has 
opened up a large, elaborate royal tomb 
which discloses a high civilization capa- 
ble of the finest art workmanship. Most 
marvelous of all is a limestone statue of 
the Stone Age, some fifty thousand 
years old—probably as old a piece of art 
as exists in the world. Its story can 
only be guessed, but at any rate it is 
thousands of years older than the tomb 
pyramid of the ancient Tauregs in which 
it was found. 


Reminders 


HE National Tuberculosis Asso- 

ciation asks us to buy the usual 
Christmas seals, which mean much in 
the campaign against “the white plague” 
—a disease that is on the way to being 
wiped out but still claims annually its 
thousands of victims. The money from 
the sale of the little seals saves other 
thousands. Tuberculosis can be con- 
quered, and every one can help. This 
year the seals say, cheerfully, “Merry 
Christmas and Good Health.” 

And the Near East Relief reminds us 
that December 6 is International Gold- 
en Rule Sunday, when you are asked to 
eat as simple a meal as the thousands of 
orphans in Near East orphanages have 
every day, and send the difference to 
the Near East Relief, 157 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. The first object is to pro- 
vide food for the children who will oth- 
erwise starve; and the second is to unite 
East and West in ties of good-will and 
service, 

Since the time is so short, here 
are some suggested menus, adapted a lit- 
tle to our habits of having good food: 
(1) Meat stew (of cheap cuts), stewed 
apricots, cocoa. (2) Cocoa, bread and 
milk, stewed prunes. (3) Boiled rice 
with syrup, cocoa, stewed prunes. 

November 24, 1925. 
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Your Business in Washington 


November 19, 1925 
HETHER the isolationists 
like it or not, internation- 
alism has been rampant in 





Washington during the 
past month, what with 
debt-funding, echoes of 


the Locarno treaty and its effect on the 
United States, and the corridors of Cap- 
itol Hill already echoing with the tramp 
of lobbyists for the World Court, the 
Lausanne treaty, and other international 
matters which must be threshed out 
when Congress convenes on Decem- 
ber 7. 

The American Debt Funding Com- 
mission (its correct title, by the way, is 
the World War Foreign Debt Commis- 
sion) has been working night and day to 
clean up the slate of outstanding foreign 
obligations so that Congress may put its 
O.K. on the agreements early in the ses- 
sion, and with Czechoslovakia, Italy, 
and Rumania treading on each other’s 
heels to take advantage of the appar- 
ently increasing tendency of the Com- 
mission to interpret limited capacity to 
pay as warrant for easy terms. 


The Italian Debt 


The outstanding accomplishment of 
its recent labors is the agreement reached 
with the Italian delegation, headed by 
Count Volpi, for funding of the Italian 
debt of $2,138,543,852, on the easiest 
terms which have yet been granted a 
debtor nation. This agreement was sig- 
nificant from many angles. It marked 
a departure in method of negotiation, for 
one thing. The Italians submitted at 
the opening of the parleys twenty-two 
pamphlets dealing with every phase of 
Italian business and finance, and proving, 
even to Senator Smoot and the other 
intransigents on the Commission, that 
it was simply out of the question for 
Italy even to approximate the terms of 
the British debt-funding agreement, 
which has been taken as a pattern by the 
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Commission, and that more lenient terms 
than had been granted Belgium must be 
allowed if the United States was to get 
back even a part of her loan. Italy is 
poor in natural resources, groaning un- 
der heavy taxation and struggling with 
a large adverse trade balance, and even 
the die-hards admitted that gold could 
not be forthcoming in repayment where 
gold was not, and probably would not 
be for a long time to come. So after 
ten days of informal negotiations, which 
in strong contrast to the parleys with 
the French, where every offer and 
counter offer was written down and 
formally transmitted, consisted merely 
of informal “suggestions” between small 
groups, an agreement was signed allow- 
ing Italy a virtual moratorium of five 
years with annual payments of only 
$5,000,000, repayment of a total of 
$2,407,000,000 over a sixty-two-year pe- 
riod, and an interest rate averaging a 
little under one per cent. 

The Volpi mission showed its grati- 
tude for the special treatment accorded 
it by announcing on the eve of its de- 
parture that the first $5,000,000 instal- 
ment would be paid immediately, instead 
of next June, the scheduled time for the 
payments to begin. 

Report has it that the struggle which 
threatened to wreck the negotiations 
centered about divergencies of opinion, 
not between the Italian and American 
Commissioners, but between the Amer- 
ican members themselves. ‘There was 
also the ever-present specter of senatorial 
disapproval if the. American Commission 
should grant the terms which it knew 
were justified by the situation of Italy; 
the specter which haunted the ill-fated 
negotiations with the Caillaux mission, 
and which has become the déte-noir of the 
Commission. The upshot was that Sec- 
retary Mellon and his colleagues decided 
to go to the mat with Congress on the 
Italian settlement. If the watch-dogs of 
Congress see fit to declare that the 





American taxpayer has been mulcted out 
of his just dues by the wily Italians, the 
American Debt Commissioners will try 
to prove that they did the only practical 
thing in agreeing to take what Italy 
could afford to pay, rather than insisting 
upon a sum which could only be repu- 
diated in the future and would throw 
the whole question up in the air. 
There are some highly prized souve- 
nirs of the negotiations around Wash- 
ington in the form of the original 
documents on Italy’s capacity to pay, 
which Count Volpi gave the members of 
the American Commission. They were 
not the usual lists of statistics and fig- 
ures, but were profusely illustrated with 
cartoons and even photographs. The 
American Commission is now staring 
blankly at a one-inch-thick document 
submitted by the Rumanian delegation, 
written in good, solid, technical French 
—and with no pictures. The Rumanian 
settlement will be announced shortly, 
and is expected to follow the terms of 
the British agreement. There is a be- 
lief that France, encouraged by the suc- 
cess of the Volpi mission, will soon come 
forward with another offer. Jugoslavia 
and Greece are the only nations which 
have not answered the request of the 
United States to step this way with debt- 
funding plans. The United States has 
completed negotiations for collection of 
more than three-fourths of the total 
$12,151,238,393 war debt which the rest 


of the world owes it. 


The World Court 


It is on the note of internationalism, 
pro and con but mostly pro, that Con- 
gress will open on December 7. The 
World Court, scheduled to make its 
Congressional début on December 17, 
stands out as the foremost issue affecting 
the relations of the United States with 
other nations, and will go before the 
Senate backed by the full force of the 
Administration. Senator Borah and his 
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school, to whom the World Court is 
filled with dynamite because of its con- 
nection with the League of Nations, are 
the unknown quantity in the situation. 
The entente between the Idaho senator 
and the White House is becoming in- 
creasingly evident as Mr. Coolidge calls 
him for frequent confidential conferences, 
and the opposition to the World Court 
idea may be less formidable than antici- 
pated when the show-down comes. 
Frank Page, son of Walter Hines Page, 
said recently that the World Court pro- 
ponents are unfortunate in having no 
organized opposition. _ The reason the 
project has been hanging fire for three 
years, he thinks, is that it has never 
assumed the proportions of a good, old- 
fashioned issue such as the bonus bill. 

The President has another problem 
on his hands in pushing the Senate to 
favorable action on the Lausanne Treaty 
over the formidable opposition of Senator 
King of Utah and other enemies of the 
Turk, who wax indignant over alleged 
concessions won by Ismet Pasha from 
Under-secretary of State Grew and his 
associates at Lausanne in the spring of 
1923. 

Taxes to the Fore 


These two major issues, with the 
debt-funding agreements, will bring Eu- 
rope within the four walls of the Senate 
chamber, and even such burning issues 
as the new tax law will have secondary 
place. Taxation links up with the debt- 
funding negotiations, because ultimately 
it will be affected by them. Secretary 
Mellon has made it quite plain, however, 
that the payments which will come in 
from debtor nations during the next few 
years will go to retirement of the na- 
tional debt, and will be so small com- 
pared with the total national income 
that they will not affect the taxation 
program until the later years of the 
sixty-two-vear period which has been ad- 
hered to in every agreement. 


The Secretary of the Treasury is a. 


quiet and contained man, and so is the 
President; but their firm insistence that 
not more than $300,000,000 could be 
lopped off the national revenue: in the 
form of tax cuts won over even those 


‘members of the House Ways and Means 


Committee who thought the reduction 
should be almost twice as large. After 
two weeks of hearings when the butcher, 
the baker and the candlestick maker, as 
well as the “average citizen,” represented 
by such a notable as former Congressman 
Frank Mondell, appeared to appeal for 
tax cuts in practically every bracket of 
the present law, the Ways and Means 
Committee drew a deep breath and 
plunged up to its neck in the new tax 
bill, which is to be the outward and vis- 
ible sign of the Administration’s economy 
Program, and of its announced intention 
not to stifle business enterprise by heavy 
taxation. Chairman Green remarked 
despairingly at the close of the hearings 


that should the committee write into the 
new law all the reductions which had 
been demanded, the total cut in revenue 
would be around $750,000,000 instead 
of the $300,000,000 estimated as a safe 
margin. 

One thing is certain—the neat bill 
which will be sent to the House Decem- 
ber 7 and from there to the Senate is 
likely to be battered into a pathetic ves- 
tige of its former self when the Demo- 
crats, fired by the conviction that the 
Administration has piled up a Treasury 
surplus only to apply it to the tax relief 
of the wealthy rather than the poor, turn 
their guns upon it. The Committee has 
about finished whipping the measure 
into shape, and these are the outstanding 
changes in the proposed, as compared to 
the present, rates: 

Income tax provisions: 

Reduction from 2 to 1% per cent on 
the first $4,000. 

Reduction from 4 to 3 per cent on the 
next $4,000. 

Reduction from 6 to 5 per cent on the 
remainder. 

The surtax rates were reduced from 
40 to 20 per cent on incomes of $100,- 
000 and over. 

Exemptions on single persons were in- 
creased from $1,000 to $1,500, and on 
married persons from $2,000 to $3,500. 

Deductions allowed on earned income 
were increased from $10,000 to $20,000. 

The publicity provisions of the pres- 
ent law were abolished. 

Corporation and capital stock taxes, 
whose repeal was demanded by formid- 
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AT CHRISTMAS TIME 
By Gait Witson 


Big pe get the Birthday of the King! 

Earth smiles; no hate, no ugl'ness 

Can meet the all-compelling love 

Of that Dear One Who came to bless; 

Who came to waken gentleness 

For every helpless little thing 

That breathes. Your candle gleams 

across 

The snow this holy night to bring 

His footsteps to your door. But through 
e year do we remember well 

How faltering, weary footsteps of 

A million little ones compel 

Our care if we shall hope to see 

The star of the Nativity? 


— Life and Labor Bulletin, 
December, 1924. 


able groups of financiers and manufac- 
turing interests, were retained. 

Large reductions were made in excise 
and automobile taxes. 

The many problems involved in the 
proposal, favored by the President, to 
have the Federal Government withdraw 
entirely from the estate tax field, leaving 
this source of revenue to the states, re- 
main for future solution. Chairman 
Green favors the plan recommended by 
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the National Committee on Inheritance 
Taxation, which provides for retention 
of the Federal inheritance tax for six 
years, with lowered rates, while the 
states make provisions for imposing and 
administering the tax. 


Coal—Hard or Soft? 


Whether or not the anthracite coal 
strike can be broken by the use of sub- 
stitute fuel, as President Coolidge and 
John Hays Hammond, one of his most 
trusted economic advisers, believe it can, 
remains to be seen. Washington, at any 
rate, is going to try to keep the home 
fires burning without hard coal, which 
is becoming scarcer and higher every 
day. The example of New England in 
increasing its use of anthracite substi- 
tutes has encouraged Washington civic 
leaders to start a well-organized cam- 
paign to show the public how to get 
along without the once indispensable 
anthracite. Local real-estate firms have 
offered free demonstration houses, which 
are to be open at certain hours 
and in charge of fuel experts, who will 
explain how to get heat without anthra- 
cite, and how to treat your furnace to 
get the best service out of it. Poor thing, 
it’s threatened with a serious reduction 
in rations, with the hard coal strike go- 
ing on far past official anticipations, and 
with both sides apparently cosily dug in 
for the winter. Each side is willing to 
put the whole matter up for Presidential 
decision. President Lewis, of the United 
Mine Workers, has openly said that the 
President has only to lift his hand for 
each side to fall into appropriately hum- 
ble postures at his feet. Mr. Coolidge 
warily refuses to take any responsibility 
in the situation until the public is actu- 
ally hit and sits bundled up on radiators 
where no heat is. This time is yet far 
off, he avers; moreover, it can be indefi- 
nitely postponed and the public may 
thumb its nose at the contentious miners 
and operators alike if it will but learn 
to fall back on coal substitutes. 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, has probably been the busiest man 
in Washington this month. There are 
many times when that could be said of 
him; but recently he has been, even for 
him, “right busy,” as he admitted to a 
friend. He did a skilful juggling act in 
keeping the Italian debt negotiations and 
the three-day radio conference, of which 
he was the ignition spark, motor, and 
steering-wheel all in one, going at the 
same time. The report of the radio con- 
ference recommended legislation sharply 
reducing the present steadily increasing 
number of broadcasting stations and 
eliminating interference, which is now, 
according to Secretary Hoover, the ma- 
jor problem of the industry. 

Not the least spectacular event in 
these parts has been the trial by court 
martial of Colonel “Billy” Mitchell. 

(Continued on page 42) 


































HE Irish have a name for 
/ their fairies which makes 
S them seem very human. 
They call them the ‘‘Little 
p People.” This is 
a tale of Little 
People, a whole race of them, 
children of an imaginative ge- 
nius that had its roots deep in 
Irish ancestry, though it flow- 
ered here in the United States. 
It is a tale specially for Christ- 
mas. 

Once upon a time, and not so 
many years ago, a golden-haired 
girl won a prize in an art con- 
test conducted by an Omaha 
newspaper. She was very 
young, fourteen to be exact, and 
her hair was pure gold, the sort 
that is so vivid and supple that 
it seems living flame. She was 
very beautiful, with a wistful 
light in her great eyes, and a 
deep stillness in her chiseled 
face. Her prize picture was all 
superlatives, too, very black and 
white, fairly drenched with ink, 
and picturing ‘Temptation 
Leading Down Into An Abyss.” 
It was a strange theme for a 
fourteen-year-old, and the draw- 
ing was so remarkably skilful 
that the newspaper made the 
young artist prove it was really hers. 

That girl was Rose O'Neill, poet. 
sculptor and artist. Even then she had 
that rare quality, true and instinctive 
beauty of line. Drawing had been her 
play ever since she could remember. 
She drew as she breathed, without in- 
struction, often without previous design. 
It was then, as it is now, a matter of 
what, for want of a better name, one 
calls “inspiration.” 

Her father supplied her with Greek 
pictures and models, and she fed on the 
severely classical, drawing symbolical 
pictures, living in a world of her own. 
After the incident of the prize she sold 
a picture or two to the Omaha paper, 
and because her family was large and 
money scarce she was delighted with this 
unexpected wage-earning. 

She went from Omaha to a larger 
field in the newspapers of Chicago, for 
those were the days before the ever- 
present camera man, and every paper 
had its staff of artists. Her pictures 
were so popular that magazines asked 
her for illustrations, and presently she 
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The ‘“‘Kewpie’ Lady 


By MILDRED ADAMS 
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greater than she could supply, and her 
name known to all the readers in this 


























broad country. 
In retrospect 


it sounds easy, The 
but people who Kewpies 
knew the girl Make 
artist in those 

days shake their An 
heads when they Introduction 


speak of the dif- 
ficulties she sur- 
mounted. Vivid- 
ly emotional, she 
lived a strange life, cut off from the 
realities of every day by the very power 
of her imagination. As she grew and 
developed, everything she touched was 
gilded with the magic of her pencil. 
The time came when her very signature 
was so famous that a railroad ticket 
office cashed a check which she had 
given her unworldly little mother—obvi- 
ously pleased at the opportunity of han- 
dling so familiar and favorite a name. 
Her letters were things of beauty in 
appearance as well as in content. She 
decorated their edges with gay little cu- 
pids, and she fell into the habit of adding 
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them to her signature, impish or sad or 
merry, illustrating the state of her mind 
her mood, or her affairs. 

Those cupids became regular members 
of her artistic family. “They 
are very low in their minds to- 
day,’ she would write in the 
midst of a letter, apropos of 
nothing before or after. She 
talked of them and, one infers 
with them. They were the 
“familiars” of her imagination, 
and they began to appear shyly 
in the corners of drawings for 
publication. When she illus- 
trated her love stories they were 
sure to be present, and some- 
times editors clipped them out, 
and sometimes left them in, 
They were the commentators of 
the play, and while they were 
always amusing, no one thought 
them important. Unti! one day 
a famous editor sent her a pile 
of them he had saved, and sug- 
gested that she draw a series of 
them in action for the maga- 
zine’s_ children’s page. He 
would have verses made to go 
with them, and they might be 






"thats “nother!” 





a popular and amusing feature. 

Her Little People had been occupied 
with all sorts of actions for years, and 
she replied not only with a group of 
pictures, but with verses of her own to 
accompany them. She called her small 
figures “Kewpies,” which of course is 
‘little’ for Cupid. 

That was the official birth of a new 
race of Little People who have de 
lighted children and grown-ups the 
world over. The Kewpies became the 
most popular feature of the magazine. 
They had amazing adventures, they had 
names and characters and families, and 
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the opulence of 
their author's 
imagination _cre- 
ated for them a 
world of their 
own. 

Then they 
leaped out of the 
pages ot the maga- 
zine into the form 
of dolls. 

The story of the 
manufacture of 
Kewpie dolls is a 
strange tale of the 
eflort to capture 
and imprison an il- 
lusion. Their 
gifted author mod- 
eled the first of 
them herself. Her 
own little wax fig- 
ures had the charm, the impishness, the 
quirks and humors of her drawings, and 
after a long search she found in a Ger- 
man factory workmen who were able to 
reproduce them to her satisfaction. 

Thousands upon thousands they came 
sailing back to this country to find homes 
in the arms of American children. 
There were big Kewpies and little Kew- 
pies, bold and shy, dressed or marvel- 
ously undressed. They were a regular 
part of a child’s household, and they 
were recognized as so important that 
during the early part of the war, when 
England was maintaining her strictest 
blockade against German goods, the ban 
was lifted to allow four shiploads of 
Kewpies to come for the children’s 
Christmas stockings. Of course that was 
before the United States had joined the 
Allies. 

The Kewpies were very grateful to 
their creator, so grateful that they made 
her a fortune by no means small. Not 
only did they delight the hearts of chil- 
dren, but grown-ups laughed over them 
and played with them, won them at 
bridge and at county fairs. They cap- 
tured the country so completely, that 
the “Kewpie craze” was a recognized 
factor in the history of the toy business. 

Unluckily, war has no more respect 
for Little People than it has for humans. 
Not only did our entrance into the war 

stop the importation of Kewpie dolls, 
but its shadow fell so darkly on the 
vivid spirit of their creator that she had 
little heart for drawing them. She car- 
ried on, however, for children’s sakes, 
and the tiny creatures did what they 
could to banish gloom and bring courage. 

hey even found themselves a new 
manufacturer in America, so that their 
solid cousins could still be children’s 
playmates. 

But the war gave impetus to a secret 
occupation that had fascinated Miss 
O'Neill for many years. In her youth 
—that youth that produced the “Temp- 
tation”—she had gone deep into study- 
ing the evolutionary upgrowth of life. 





Kuddle into 
Kewpies hollows 
— ‘soft and 
and smooth 
lovable, against 
fitting faces” 





Where life started, how it progressed, 
how its forms changed—these problems 
enchanted her, and teased her pencil. 
Working at them was her “‘secret art.” 
She showed her drawings to no one. 
Not even her best friends knew of their 
existence. 

At the end of the war she exhibited 
a group of allegorical pictures, the prod- 
uct of years of hidden work. She called 
them “monsters,” and they belonged 
thousands of years before a so-called 
civilization had culminated in a Great 
War. They were pre-Adamite, half- 
human creatures, muscular, searching, 
dumb and instinctive, driven by desires 
for which they had neither name nor 
reason. Roots flowed from the feet of 
one, chaining him to the still earth. 
Sentient mountains put forth groping 
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One -of the “monsters” in Miss 


O'Neill's garden 
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hands and feet, 
rocks twisted and 
agonized their way 
into a_ half-life. 
Always they were 
tragic. always 
blindly groping, al- 
ways terribly 
thwarted. 

There were 
statues, too, great 
twisted things. of 
stone, half animal 
and half tree. 
The city of Chris- 
tiania ordered 
‘*‘The Love- 
Death,” a statue 
of a huge creature 
holding in his two 
hands the limp 
body of his mate. 
It is the first dead human he has ever 
seen, and he tries to shake her back to 
life, howling aloud his impotence and 
his grief to an empty heaven. 

They aren’t very well known, these 
marvelous pieces of art. Paris paid 
homage to them and to their creator, but 
prophesied that New York would not 
understand them. New York was 
friendly, if a bit bewildered. The pic- 
tures and the statutes are powerful and 
terrible. They have a greatness that is 
the very spirit of genius. And their 
huge, uncouth searchings appeal to some- 
thing elemental and tremendous in the 
soul of man. One recognizes them, and 
fears them, and wants to run away and 
hide from the thought of them. They 
are our past. But they make us con- 
scious that at best we are petty results of 
their agonized strivings. 

Looking at the “monsters,” the Kew- 
pies seem very far away. It is as though 
gayety and impish joy had gone out of 
the world, leaving it to the great, blun- 
dering forces of elemental tragedy. 

But it isn’t so. Comedy is only so 
far away from tragedy as the other side 
of the shield, and here is the latest proof. 
The Kewpies have started a brand-new 
branch of the family; more lovable and 
amusing than ever! 

This is how we found it out. Rose 
O’Neill has a hillside house in Connecti- 
cut, hidden among trees and facing a 
wide river. Two “monsters” reign in 
her garden, as true a part of the hillside 
as the rocks and the trees. In autumn 
the house stands in a shower of gold, 
with the river at its feet bluer than the 
sky above it. Her great studio is gold 
and blue, with wide windows opening 
out the room to include river and wood- 
land in its generous embrace. Bits of 
carving, bronzes and ivories, entice one’s 
fingers, and pictured “monsters” brood 
on the walls. A balcony is screened 
with golden Chinese carving, and from 
the midst of its intricate design a Kewpie 
thrusts out an impish head. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The National Defense Act 


BY CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


In the November C1TIZEN General James G. Harbord explained the workings of 


the Defense Act. 


which are being discussed throughout the country. 


Here is a comment on the Act by Mrs. Catt, putting some questions 
Further comment from our readers 


in the form of letters for our Correspondence Department is invited. 


ey O long as nations are or- 
A ganized upon the theory 
R that international differ- 
ences may have to be set- 
tled by war, there must be 
preparations for defense. 
Sensible people know that there can be 
no general disarmament until the pre- 
paredness for perennial peace is more 
completely worked out in theory and 
more certainly established in practice 
than it is. Meanwhile, sensible war 
makers and sensible peace makers should 
understand each other better than they 
do. They are probably not so far apart 
as it would seem. 

General Harbord’s statement in the 
November CiITizEN concerning the De- 
fense Act misses one great crucial fact 
in the present situation. Indeed, most 
military men address the public as 
though the world today stood as it did 
in 1914 with the exception that our na- 
tion is warned of what may come. As a 
matter of fact, nations of the world, with 
almost no exception, are at the moment 
too exhausted in money, men and war 
spirit to start much war trouble. Big 
wars have occurred at irregular perieds 
of from twenty-five to fifty years. They 
will surely not occur oftener in the fu- 
ture. Meanwhile plans for the substi- 
tution by compulsion of some form of 
arbitration for war through League of 
Nations treaties, Locarno pacts, and nu- 
merous conferences are proceeding at so 
rapid a pace that prospects seem prom- 
ising that by the time the fighting nations 
(were there no change in habit) have 
recovered their fighting strength, war 
will be completely outlawed among 
civilized nations. 





It’s a New Question 


The practical question is, therefore, 
not that which was applicable in 1916 
when the Defense Act was passed, that 
is, ““What war preparations shall a na- 
tion make in the midst of a world al- 
ready involved in war?” It is instead, 
“What preparations for defense are nec- 
essary for a nation in a bankrupt world 
working hard to find a dependable way 
to perpetual peace ?” 

Before 1915 our army consisted of 90,- 
000 men and it was considered adequate. 
There is no more likelihood of being at- 
tacked now than there was then. At 
that time in military and land-grant 


. sion. 


schools there were one hundred and 
nineteen members of the Federal mil- 
itary forces who were employed as in- 
structors. The present law permits a 
regular army of 299,100 officers and 
men, but Congress refused appropria- 
tions for more than 138,100 officers and 
men and that number constitutes our 
present regular army. The amended 
law of 1920 provided for the intro- 
duction of Reserve Officers Training 
Corps—in high schools called Junior 
Divisions, and in colleges called Senior 
Divisions, and for Civilian Military 
Training Camps. The reserve officers 
resulting represent a skeleton army which 
can be filled when and if needed. 

In behalf of this new program there 
has been so persistent and misleading a 
campaign as to arouse suspicion of its 
aims and possible ends. Within four 
years the training has been introduced 
into one hundred and twenty-four col- 
leges and universities and a recent inves- 
tigation of college catalogues by Win- 
throp Lane revealed the startling fact 
that the training had been made com- 
pulsory in seventy-eight of them. The 
law itself does not provide for compul- 
The colleges have, however, taken 
this responsibility. Among those where 
training is compulsory are the universi- 
ties of the following states: Louisiana, 
Ohio, Iowa, Alabama, Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, Wyoming. These institutions are 
maintained as a part of the free educa- 
tional system of the states by taxes upon 
all the people. Yet for the first time in 
American history a boy who lives in the 
vicinity of his state university may find 
that he is ineligible to entrance unless 
he agrees to undertake the military train- 
ing. This he must agree to do for two 
years and in some schools he is oblirated 
for four years. The Reserve Officers 
Training Corps are being pushed into 
high schools as well and are already es- 
tablished in over sixty. They have also 
been made compulsory in some of them. 

In Wisconsin University a_ revolt 
from within has resulted in removing 
the compulsory features. This has hap- 
nened in other institutions, but boys 
have been expelled from still others for 





refusing to take the training. In North- 
western a few young men have refused 
to take the training and their expulsion 
is at the moment under consideration, 
Revolts are organizing in other institu- 
tions and there is serious contention over 
the subject. The number now under 
training in schools is about 160,000, 
while 795 officers and 1,000 enlisted men 
are engaged in their instruction as 
against 191 in 1915. 


Inducements 


To overcome national ‘prejudices 
strong inducements are offered. Credits 
are given on degrees for military train- 
ing; a uniform, described as “fine and 
snappy,” is provided by the Government, 
which saves civilian clothes. In cold 
states an overcoat is added. Officers 
from the Regular Army are provided 
free to the colleges and the military staff 
of some universities runs as high as 
twenty-two. Expenses of students are 
paid to a summer camp where the lowest 
army wages are given for services there, 
and for the last two years in colleges a 
cash subsistence is added throughout the 
college year. To many boys this train- 
ing will present itself as the easiest 
method of earning money for an educa- 
tion. It is these phases of the applica- 
tion of the law that are stirring 
questions in the public mind. 

Some parents are persuaded that the 
training is excellent for the boy’s health, 
but it is well to remember that the train- 
ing is not subsidized by the Government 
for the purpose of improving health or 
citizenship—the aim is to make soldiers. 
Making a soldier means training him to 
think in military terms. It is a curious 
psychology that just now when the en- 
tire world is groping for the way to 
think in peace terms, our nation should 
put on by far the most extensive and 
intensive campaign for thinking in war 
terms in our entire history. 

If one is to trust speakers from the 
War Department, the purpose is to push 
this kind of training quietly and per 
sistently until it embraces all possible 
colleges and high schools, and it is even 
hinted that such training may be intro- 
duced into secondary public schools. 
Some of these speakers indicate that the 
intention is to extend the training of 
civilian camps until the numbers of 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Starry Stories of Opera 


By MARY FOSTER 


AHudZ 





Mary Lewis , © Mishk'n 

HE opening of the New York opera season 
always holds something of breathless 
suspense. Who and what the new 
stars will be, how they will sing, who 
will be a “hit” and who a “flop”— 
all these wonderings and specula- 
tions wait on the actual rising’ of the curtain. 

This season, which opened the second of 
November, the curtain will reveal four new 





Rosa Ponselle 







Metropolitan Opera House. It is a matter 
of common belief that Americans have no 
chance here, that they must take unto them- 
selves a foreign name, reputation, and even 


she stayed with them until they 
reached San Francisco. Here she 
sang in a cabaret until she had 
earned her fare to New York. The 
Greenwich Village Follies were in re- 
hearsal when she arrived, and she was 
engaged as a chorus girl, but before the 
show opened she had won her way to a 
real part. It was not until that year, 1920, 
accent be- that she heard her first grand opera, and it 
fore they can took only one hearing to awaken in her the 
win atten- aa determination to be an operatic star. For two 
den te Ge encane (Continued on page 38) 


United States. However 
much that may have been so 
in the past, the fact now is 
that every year the list of 
prominent American singers 
grows, and every year the op- 
portunities are greater for 
talented American youth. 
Here is Mary Lewis, for 
instance, engaged to make 
her début on the Metropoli- 
tan stage some time in Janu- 
ary. She is a young soprano, 
whose first engagements 
were in a western Methodist 
, Church, when she was so 
Marion Talley small she could hardly be 
seen on the platform. Her 
career, swift and sure as it has been, was made up of hard work and 
determined study. During her childhood she not only sang, but played 
both the violin and the organ, and musical study was the most important 
thing in life. She had no experience outside of church work until 1919, 
six short years ago, when a traveling musical show played in Little 
Rock, Arkansas. She and the show mutually attracted each other, and Florence Easton 
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N the busy anteroom out- 
side the rather austere lit- 
tle office of Dr. Miriam 
Van Waters, Referee of 
the Juvenile Court of 
Los Angeles County, there 
are suggestions of incessant activity— 
transcripts of cases being prepared for 
her signature, innumerable telephone 
calls, requests for lectures, demands 
for interviews. Still there is an atmos- 
phere of order and serenity which gives 
dignity and poise to the strenuous rou- 
tine. 

Dr. Van Waters bears more respon- 
sibility upon her shoulders than the 
head of a large corporation, and she 
carries it without pomp and ceremony. 
An attractive, dark-clad gentlewoman, 
perhaps a little under average height, 
gracious, direct, vigorous, with quick 
movements which are neither jerky nor 
nervous—this is the superficial impres- 
sion when the office door opens. In 
three-quarters of an hour on the day I 
talked with her, she was scheduled to 
lecture at the other end of the city. In 
the meantime there were perhaps twenty 
reports to be signed and handed over to 
the Judge. She dashed off signatures as 
we talked. Her mind has the nimble- 
ness and speed to cope with two or three 
ideas at once without the loss of a de- 
tail, She must economize by using 
every second, and she does so calmly 
and without harassment. 

She was born at Greensburg, Penn- 
sylvania, the daughter of Rev. George 
B. Van Waters, D.D., formerly arch- 
deacon of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the diocese of Eastern 
Oregon, now rector of St. Paul’s, Wells- 
boro, Pennsylvania. Of Holland-Dutch 
descent, he has the distinction of being 
among the first clergymen of his church 
to take a stand in recognition of divorce 
on ‘other than the strict canonical 
grounds sanctioned by the church. He 
is one of the leaders in the Modernist 
movement. 


The Twig Is Bent 


A spirited little girl, Miriam Van 
Waters, took her early education in the 
schools of Portland, Oregon. Then she 
attended the State University, receiving 
her A.B. in 1908 and her M.A. in 1910. 
With her vigor and energy she was not 
content to pursue graduate study only, 





IN OFFICE 


A “Fortunate Personality 


By RUTH SHERMAN 


but did effective newspaper work in 
Portland as well and also taught at the 
University. From 1910 until 1913, 
when she received her Ph.D., she was a 
student at Clark University. During 
this period the president, G. Stanley 
Hall, brought to this country for a se- 
ries of lectures the psychoanalysts 
Freud and Jung. From them Miriam 
Van Waters learned to investigate the 
emotions with fearlessness and candor, 
to call spades spades without prudery 





© Curtis Studio 
Miriam Van Waters 


“Her desire is not to judge, but to 
understand” 


and taboos, and this attitude she has car- 
ried successfully into her handling of 
the problem of delinquent girls. 

All this time her interest in social 
service had led her into work in various 
reformatories in the East, and for the 
next year after she had received her de- 
gree she was employed by the Boston 
Juvenile Court and the Boston Chil- 
dren’s Aid, foremost organization of its 


kind in the United States. At the end 


of the year, returning to Oregon, she ° 


became superintendent of the Juvenile 
Detention Home in Portland. 

Then she turned toward Southern 
California. In 1917 she took the civil 
service examination for superintendent 
of the detention home of Los Angeles 
County and in the following August 
she was assigned to the charge of Juve- 
nile Hall, the Juvenile Detention Home. 
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Here her creative impulses found play, 
To replace its slipshod, unsystematic 
basis she introduced the policy of trained 
workers, scientific method, and _play- 
grounds, and brought about the addition 
to the staff of four more nurses and 
competent physicians and psychologists, 
Now it is in Juvenile Hall that each 
case due to come up before the Court is 
held for a complete medical and psycho- 
logical examination and for a detailed 
record of its social history. All these 
data must be on file before the hearing. 

Dr. Van Waters’s energies kept 
reaching out to fresh enterprises. In 
1920 El Retiro was established, an op- 
portunity home and school for delinquent 
girls, now indispensable in the activities 
of the Juvenile Court, offering care- 
fully supervised vocational training. 
Dr. Van Waters became its first and 
very able superintendent. 


In the Juvenile Court 


It is since May, 1920, that she has 
served as Referee of the Juvenile Court 
of Los Angeles. In California the Ju- 
venile Court law makes legal provision 
for the use of a woman Referee ap- 
pointed by the Judge of the Juvenile 
Court, who shall handle all family wel- 
fare situations, hear all the evidence and 
direct all legal matters pertaining to 
small children, to girls up to the age of 
twenty-one, and to boys up to the age 
of thirteen. The most important pre- 
requisite for the position is a training in 
social service, for a civil service examina: 
tion and appointment by the Judge are 
the only technical requirements. Such a 
training Miriam Van Waters completed 
with distinction, and her fitness for this 
appointment carrying such tremendous 
responsibility is recognized by all her 
associates. 

f, “The greatest need I see today,” Dr. 
[Van Waters said, “is for adult educa- 
ition. The schools and churches have 


‘not yet seriously concerned themselves 


with the problem of the abnormal child. 
I suppose we should be thankful if they 
adapt their program in the interests of 
the normal one. 

“But the most vital necessity is to en 
lighten the parents. If they all could 
understand the problems that confront 
the adolescent, the task of the social 
worker would be simple. Our superf- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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In the Service of 


Science 


By HELEN HULETT SEARL 


The story of a woman who makes a profession of 
adventure—a new kind of success story 


WOMAN whose life 
has been turned out of 
its natural channel,” is 





the way Mrs. Delia 
Akeley characterized 
herself to me. With 


the usual idea of being a hundred per 
cent wife and housekeeper, the most 
feminine of women, Mrs. Akeley was 
drawn soon after her marriage into a 
share in her husband’s work of collecting 
and mounting animals for museums. 
The next step was accompanying him on 
expeditions to Africa; and now she is 
just back from one of the most unusual 
trips ever undertaken by a woman—an 
expedition to the African jungle to ob- 





This is J. T., Jr., a vervet monkey, who 
as a valet all his own 


tain specimens of wild animals for the 
Brooklyn Museum. 

“My first work for museums,” said 
Mrs. Akeley, “was gathering and put- 
ting into wax, flowers and foliage from 
the woods of Wisconsin to be used as 
accessories for the famous group of deer 
called ‘The Four Seasons,’ which Mr. 
Akeley was preparing for the Field Mu- 
seum of Chicago. I spent months gath- 
ering the flowers and leaves and then 
working in a room warm enough to 
keep the wax soft, to mount them. At 
the end of that time Mr. Akeley’s first 





Mrs. Delia J. Akeley, 
who braves the 
African jungles 


expedition to Africa was under way, and 
it was taken as a matter of course that | 
should be one of the party, although | 
had never handled a gun in my life. My 
part of the work, however, was to be the 
collecting of native ornaments and im- 
plements, butterflies, and, if I became 
proficient enough in the use of a shot- 
gun, tropical birds.” 

The party arrived in Africa on the 
heels of a native uprising, which had 
been quelled with some difficulty by the 
British, and there was a discussion about 
leaving Mrs. Akeley, the only woman 
in the outfit, alone with the natives 
while the men went into the jungle after 
elephants. She finally prevailed upon 
them to leave her, and she tells with 
great amusement of her experiences. The 
news that a white woman was in their 
midst was radioed from one village to 
another by the simple expedient of beat- 
ing it out on the drums, and in a mar- 
velously short time the visitors began to 
arrive, men, women and children, wide- 
eyed with wonder at this unusual crea- 
ture—a white woman with young body 
and hair as white as snow, for at twenty 
Mrs. Akeley had the prematurely white 
hair that distinguishes her appearance 
now. The fact that this hair was 
straight added the last touch to their ad- 
miration. 

“T would be walking along the trail 
looking for flowers,” said Mrs. Akeley, 
“and some native woman with a baby at 
her breast would pop up in front of me 
and begin to make signs for me to take 
down my hair and put it up again for 
her entertainment. I soon saw my ad- 
vantage and many of the rarest and most 
beautiful ornaments in my collection 
were given to me in exchange for this 
performance. A priceless ivory bracelet, 
an armlet carved from a rhino horn, 
barbaric weapons, cowrie shells, beads 
and girdles were the bounty I exacted, 
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and my audience always seemed to cen- 
sider the entertainment worth the price!” 

On this trip Mrs. Akeley felt the need 
of learning to use a rifle if she were not 
to become a dead weight to the party. 
A game license had been procured: for 
her, as well as the others, with the idea 
that the men might want to take out 
game on it. One morning she was out 
with a native boy walking along the 
bank of a dried bush-covered ravine 
looking down into the bushes for birds. 
All of a sudden she heard a menacing 
growl just below her, almost at her feet, 
and without saying a word the boy 
grasped her arm and pulled her back, 
and still without saying a word in un- 
spoken agreement they hit the trail for 
home; for both knew that noise they had 
heard was the growl of a lion. Think- 


ing that if she told of the experience the 
men would not let her go out alone any 
more, Mrs. Akeley kept silent about it; 
but the next ‘morning, after breakfast, 
she shouldered her rifle, which she had 
never used except to shoot at a target, 
(Continued on page 37) 





The second lion that fell victim to Mrs. 
Akeley’s rifle. It is Mrs. Akeley who 
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The Cow and the Baby 


By CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE 


A new kind of “kitchen-mindedness” 1s what Mrs. 
her new series—a kitchen- 
mindedness that works out into public housekeeping. 
In this first article her subject 1s the citizen’s duty 
The second article will be about 


Crane urges on us in 


concerning Milk. 
Clean Meat. 





Mrs. Crane is a well-known sanitarian, who has 


made civic surveys of many cities. 


Besides, she 1s 


the author of “Everyman’s House,” which describes 
the prize-winner in the 1924 Better Homes contest. 


» HE uniformed policeman 
pacing the streets of the 
city, guarding our homes 
@. from trespass, arson and 
burglary, is a regular and 
approved institution. Per- 
haps we have never experienced any per- 
sonal need of this protection; yet we 
give a friendly and encouraging nod as 
we pass him on the avenue, and like as 
not “remember him” on Christmas. 

However, even were such an officer 
stationed day and night at every door of 
every home, our most dangerous foes 
might nevertheless gain an entrance and 
welcome right under his nose. 

These subtle enemies which menace 
homes and lives are harbored and se- 
curely hidden in common necessary food 
and drink; and if you in your town are 
really protected, it is because of vigilant 
sentinels stationed, not at the kitchen 
door, but at the walls of the city. 

Of course, this is a figure. The walls 
of our city are of paper, in the form of 
pure food ordinances, and our chief sen- 
tinel is the city bacteriologist, to be 








By all means visit the dairy yourself 


found, usually, in the most inconvenient 
and inaccessible office in the municipal 
building, where he searches for the en- 
emy, not with a cocked automatic, but 
peering down the barrel of a high-pow- 
ered microscope. 


I must pause here to say a word about 
the danger which comes to a city through 
not knowing and appreciating its ser- 
vants in the health department. I have 
contrasted the unknown and hidden pro- 
fessional bacteriologist with the popular 
patrolman on his beat. Even the oil- 
filling stations seek to stimulate good 
service on the part of their employees by 
providing a placard introducing the at- 
tendant by name. 


The Uses of Praise 


Do you know the name of your city 
bacteriologist, or of any of his staff? 
Did you ever telephone or write to your 
health officer, thanking him for faithful 
guardianship of that which is far more 
precious than property? You have, per- 
haps, telephoned, complaining of some 
nuisance in your neighborhood—which 
was quite proper. But I have known an 
able and conscientious health officer to 
go through a most trying and prolonged 
campaign to suppress an incipient out- 
break of rabies, and never hear a word 
about it from anybody except those who 
were furious at curtailment of the lib- 
erty of their pet dogs. 

When the public takes notice only by 
censure and complaint, it should not be 
surprised at a loss of high morale and 
enthusiasm in its servants. 

I believe that women’s organizations 
of civil or political character should 
maintain a standing committee to co- 
operate with the local health department, 
chiefly by interpreting its aims and diff- 
culties to the rest of the community. 
Even a poor sort of department would 
rally to its best under such a stimulus. 
We naturally look to women in such 
matters. My aim in all these articles 
has been to suggest to readers of the 
Woman CITIZEN definite ways of help- 
ing in the solution of problems vital to 
their several communities. All of the 
subjects discussed—clean streets, garbage 
disposal, smoke abatement, as well as 
the various housing problems treated in 
the last three articles—are chiefly mat- 
ters of public housekeeping. This will 
be no more apparent in any field than in 
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Treat your cow like a lady 


that of safeguarding the food supply of 
our homes, which is the subject of the 
present series. Let us begin with milk. 

I think it is Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
who tells, in some story of the Far 
North, how he was once taken by a na- 
tive of his party to the igloo of the 
man’s parents. “The mother, on catch- 
ing sight of her son, tore open her up- 
per garment, and the son, kneeling, 
kissed her bare breast. The white man 
was much affected by this expression of 
reverence for the mother’s breast as the 
source of a man’s first nourishment and 
the savior of his baby life. 

On the practical side, it is worth re- 
marking that Nature sidesteps a host of 
difficulties by her method of supplying 
mammalian babies, human and _other- 
wise, directly from the producer to the 
consumer—fresh and practically sterile 
milk, with no problems of adulteration, 
dilution, unclean containers, contami- 
nated surroundings, staleness, and dan- 
gerous bacilli-breeding temperatures en 
route. 

Therefore, when we come to think of 
the appalling number of human mothers 
for whom the cow is understudy in a 
vital act in the drama of life, The Cow 
looms into tremendous importance. Vigi- 
lant care of her and her product must 
only cease at the lips of infants whose 
lives absolutely depend upon her for 
nourishment, and yet may be sacrificed 
to some seemingly trifling neglect along 
that milky way. 

“Treat your cow like a lady” seems, 
then, not half-bad advice. Maintain her 
in health and cleanliness. Provide com- 
fortable bed and board. Be gentle with 
her. And safeguard her precious product 
every inch of the way from its source 
to the babies and the children—to say 
nothing of the rest of us. For it is the 
only perfectly balanced ration, vitamins 
and all, which Nature gives. ‘A quart 
a day to the end of the high-school pe- 
riod,” so advise the experts. Indeed, 
milk and milk products (including the 
unnumbered thousands of tons of butter, 
cheese, ice cream and powdered, malted, 
condensed and otherwise treated milk), 
constitute by far the most important 
class of foods for us all. 

The lady who helped herself to honey 
at the rural breakfast table, genially re- 
marking to her host, “I see you keep 2 
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bee,” is merely amusing. This can hard- 
ly be said, however, of the woman whose 
knowledge and concern about milk are 
coniined to the taste and the location of 
the cream line in the bottle. It should 
be sufficient incentive to a woman to 
know that milk inspection arose from 
observed relations of infant mortality to 
unwholesome conditions of milk supply, 
and that there will surely be unwhole- 
some conditions and needless baby deaths 
in her town unless somebody is eternally 
active to prevent it. 

The first thing to be done by the 
woman who wants to further the cause 
of safe milk is to review and extend her 
knowledge of the principles of milk san- 
itation. Any woman who is interested 
may obtain the makings of an education 
on this subject out of pamphlets issued 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, or from the proceedings of 
the last International Dairy Congress, to 
be found in any good library. Then let 
her visit some dairies, good and bad, in 
company with an inspector, or by her 
lone. FFirst-hand observation always 
seems to be so invaluable and so stimu- 
lating to action that, in surveying con- 
ditions in various cities, 1 always request 
those who are responsible for my visit 
to invite a committee of public-spirited 
men and women to go along and see 
what I see. : 


Milk Facts 


But if you can go with certain key- 
ideas firmly in mind it helps. At the risk 
of relating things which are perfectly 
well known, kindly allow me to remind 
you that milk is not like other fresh 
farm products which can be cleansed 
after they reach the city kitchen; which, 
at worst, only wilt and lose their agree- 
able favor in transit; which won’t hurt 
you, even if they don’t do you quite so 
much good as if you had gotten them 
fresh. Milk is a highly perishable and 
easily contaminated product, and it is, 
moreover, at ordinary temperatures, an 
excellent culture medium for any germs 
which may get into it from the hands of 
milkers or from the dust of a dirty barn, 
or from dirty udders or flanks, or from 
flies, or from a few droplets of infected 
rinsing water that remain in the cans, or 
from imperfectly sterilized utensils or 
containers or milking machines, or from 
a dozen other sources. 

It is necessary to understand, also, that 
though bovine tuberculosis is not identi- 
cal with human tuberculosis, human 
beings, especially in infancy, are suscep- 
tible to both types; and a large percent- 
age of cases—even those which do not 
manifest themselves till later years—are 
found to be of bovine origin, doubtless 
from milk. Unfortunately cows may be 
badly infected, yet give no external 
signs of the disease. And yet a tuber- 
culous milker is more dangerous than a 
tuberculous cow. Typhoid fever, scar- 
let fever, diphtheria, tonsillitis, septic 


sore throat and various diarrheas are 
other diseases likely to be disseminated 
through milk. 

If one understands these things in ad- 
vance, she will appreciate at once the 
necessity “of the tuberculin test for all 
dairy cows, and that a dairyman and his 
whole family must be kept under public 
health supervision; that milk must be 
handled, not in the kitchen, but in a 
separate milk house; that dirty hands 
and fly-breeding manure and outdoor 
vaults are high crimes in the calendar 
of milk inspection, and that a milking 
pail with the smallest possible opening 
for extraneous substances to fall into is 
one good thing; that sterilization of 
cans, et cetera, does not mean a sketchy 
rinsing with hot water, as if they were 
only the breakfast dishes, and that the 
joke which has just made the rounds of 
the papers about the milk of a certain 
dairy being barred from market because 
of a questionable water supply is no joke 
at all. It isn’t a question of water as a 
diluent. Neither do cows bestow ty- 
phoid fever as a souvenir of their own 





More sentinels wanted to protect milk 


illness. The germs get on their udders 
from wading infected streams, or from 
the unwashed hands of typhoid “car- 
riers,” who probably first got the dis- 
ease from water used in rinsing utensils, 
or from an infected water supply, or 
from flies, which are probably the worst 
typhoid carriers of all. 

The Hindus have a wonderful for- 
mula in the Veda for cleansing a cow for 
temple worship. The milk inspector has 
brought it up to date. But woman’s 
housekeeping eye will construct of the 
whole premises a temple to Hygeia for 
what might be regarded as a sacred 
function of saving babies’ lives. 

But alas! there is no such thing as a 
milk supply free from bacteria. Even 
certified milk allows for a bacterial count 
of 10,000 or so to the cubic centimeter, 
which is a matter of a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful, or sixteen drops. However, 
intelligent care has occasionally brought 
the count down to about a thousand ; but 
even that leaves something to be desired. 
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Furthermore, milk, as it comes from 
the cow, has a temperature of about 
ninety degrees. A few bacteria soon be- 
come a multitude in this temperature. 
So the need becomes apparent for cool- 
ing each pailful of milk just as soon as 
it is drawn from the cow. Hence the 
health department requires a plentiful 
supply of cold water for the cooling 
tank, or, better, a domestic ice supply, 
which some eighty-five per cent of dairy 
farmers could have for the mere cost of 
harvesting it from some nearby pond. 


More Precautions 


Usually the milk from the individual 
farms of any neighborhood is shipped to 
a central station or cooperative creamery. 
(You see the benches for cans all along 
the countryside.) From this station it 
is reshipped to the city in cans or casks 
or in the new-fashioned great glass- 
lined tanks; or in bottles, if it is to go 
direct to the domestic consumer. How- 
ever, we know that the milk whose 
career we have been tracing is far from 
being milk and nothing else. The best 
that human care can do is to exclude 
the bacteria of disease, and limit as far 
as possible other bacteria—first, by strict 
sanitation, and, second, by quick cooling 
to a temperature of fifty degrees or less. 
But one could hardly call such milk 
“safe milk.” So here is where pasteur- 
ization comes in. Pasteurization should 
never be conceived of as a remedy for 
carelessness; but only as an additional 
precaution. And it should be real pas- 
teurization (milk heated to 145 degrees 
and held at that temperature for thirty 
minutes) and not the commercial pre- 
tense that I have so often run across, 
which gives the public a very dangerous 
sense of security. Whether or not pas- 
teurized milk should be fed to infants, 
I leave to the pediatrician. It is held by 
many that this prolonged heating, while 
especially destructive to the tubercle 
bacillus, is also especially destructive to 
vitamins. So they recommend buying 
raw milk, to be boiled briefly at home. 
Orange juice is prescribed as a correc- 
tive. 

Pasteurization is followed by rapid 
cooling of the milk to below fifty de- 
grees, and sealing it for final shipment. 
But reinfection of pasteurized milk is a 
danger to be especially guarded against, 
for pasteurization has lessened the always 
weak resistance of milk to germ growth. 
An isolated room, in which asepsis is the 
ideal sought for, is the only proper place 
for this work. On a certain inspection 
tour, as we were looking through a glass 
door into such a room, to see the milk 

set to flowing over the cooling cone, one 
woman of our party exclaimed in a 
horrified whisper, “Oh, see him shooing 
the flies off of that cornucopia!” We 
all agreed that the last state of that milk 
was probably worse than the first; and 
when we saw the capping being done 
(Continued on page 39) 







































































The young 
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march at 
dawn 
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By the end of the play his mother has lost 
enthusiasm for drums that teach him to love war 









THINGS THEATRICAL 


A Christmas Message 






HE stage this year put 
on a Christmas mes- 
sage early. It came in 
the unpeaceful-sound- 
ing form of a war play 
called “The Enemy,” 
by Channing Pollock. But since 
“the enemy” is war-breeding hate 
and greed and arrogance, it is truer 
to call it a peace play. Propaganda? 
Preachment? Yes, frankly, and too 
much of it—especially when it is 
compared with the objectivity of 
“What Price Glory?” But it is 
propaganda through the medium of 
a gripping story, which has a ten- 
dency to drown artistic objections in 
reluctant tears. Even some seasoned 
critics, on guard against the theatri- 
cal devices of the dramatist, con- 
fessed resentfully to tight-throated 
moments. The characters are famil- 
iar—a profiteer and jingo, spouting 
false patriotism; a university profes- 
sor, in whose eyes the World War 
threw no dust of illusion; a young 
intellectual, swept from his own cre- 
ative work into this soldier business 
that he feared; the young mother 
who loses husband by war and baby 
by starvation. There is the sweep 
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of war emotion that will brook no 
questioning, the agony of farewell, 
broken bodies and 
minds. But the new turn is that 
the story is told from the other side. 
All but one of the characters are 
Austrians, seeing the war and the 
enemy with much the same assort- 
ment of emotions as ours—a group 
of those “nice /ittle people” who, as 
the young intellectual says, whatever 
the right or wrong of their states- 
men, are much the same in all coun- 
tries, moved by the same influences, 
suffering alike. And the one Eng- 
lishman in the group heightens the 
sense of a common fate in the deliri- 
um of war. 

Mr. Pollock was a long time 
writing the play. Reading Jonathan 
Swift’s reflections on war in Gul- 
liver’s Travels started him on it, he 
says, and it grew through a series of 
incidents and observations, as the 
dramatist’s sense of war's cruel fu- 
tility throughout the ages mounted. 
(“Five thousand years of war— 
from the beginning of history—and 
what have they accomplished? . . - 
The real conquests are of peace.”) 
(Continued on page 46) 
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An Unofficial 
Diplomat 


By MAYME OBER PEAK 





ez,O women in official life in 

SJ Washington wield a wider 

4 influence than the wives of 
the foreign envoys, or 
Z bring more piquancy and 

picturesqueness to the ka- 
leidoscopic happenings at the capital. 

Women of brains, beauty and bril- 
liance, representing as many different 
types as nationalities, they are a colorful, 
cosmopolitan group. Widely traveled, 
highly cultured—many of them talented 
musicians, artists, sculptors, writers, 
there is something distinctive and inter- 
esting about each one. 

As individualities with special gifts of 
their own, however, they keep out of the 
limelight. Hiding their talents under 
the proverbial bushel, they attend 
strictly to the job of being a diplomat’s 
wife, punctiliously performing their so- 
cial-official duties, establishing delightful 
salons where those who otherwise might 
not meet can come together, and helping 
to make those friendly contacts necessary 
for better understanding. The part 
played by the diplomatic wives is a silent 
one, but often very important. 

In Washington, one finds more than 
half the diplomatic officials married to 
Americans. This does not signify that 
American women are the more finished 





diplomatists, but for- 
eign envoys who 
have American 
wives are naturally 
more familiar with 
this country and 
have a wider ac- 
quaintance. ,They 
stand the best 
chance of being sent 
here, and once here 
have a better oppor- 
tunity for success 
than their colleagues 
with foreign wives. 

This is borne out 
by the fact that the 
former dean of the 
diplomatic corps, M. 
Jules Jusserand, 
French Ambassador, has an American 
wife, who for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury presided gracefully over one of the 
most important embassies in Washing- 
ton. And that his successor, by seniority, 
Sefior Don Juan Riano, Spanish Am- 
bassador, also has an American wife—a 
native of California. 

When, on the retirement of M. Jus- 
serand, France lost her long-held posi- 
tion at the top of the diplomatic ladder 
to Spain and Sefior Riano became dean, 
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The Spanish Embassy is one of the most imposing diplomatic establishments on 
the Sixteenth Street hill 
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Mme. Riano, American wife of the Spanish ambassador 


Mme. Riano automatically became. doy- 
enne. Which means that she ranks all 
the other diplomatic chatelaines. Upon 
her devolves leadership—the delicate 
duty of establishing precedents and main- 
taining standards. Just as the new 
envoys call first on the dean of the 
diplomatic corps before making the offi- 
cial rounds, so do the ladies pay their 
respects to Mme. Riano and ask for any 
needed help in diplomatic procedure and 
etiquette at the American capital. 

The new doyenne is peculiarly well 
equipped for her difficult and delicate 
post, both by reason of her background 
and training and because she knows, and 
is known by, Washington better than 
any other woman who ever served in 
similar capacity. Mme. Jusserand, 
though born of American parents, lived 
in Paris all her life until after her mar- 
riage, “seeing America” for the first 
time when she came as a bride to preside 
over the French Embassy. Mme. Riano 
was brought up and “out” in Washing- 
ton, living with her grandmother, Mrs. 
John S. Ward, and met and married her 
husband there. 

Among the young diplomats at Alice 
Ward’s coming-out-tea was Sefior Don 
Riano, newly appointed Second Secretary 
of the Spanish Legation. The brunette 
beauty of the American girl, so like that 
of the women of his own country, greatly 
attracted the-young Spaniard, and with 
all the impetuosity of his race he paid 
her immediate and ardent court. Miss 
Ward enjoyed a period of belleship, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Merrill-Palmer School children 


Tuis department is based on the be- 
lief that honie-making, most important 
of all activities, should not be a hap- 
hazard affair, but a trained profession. 
And if there is any one phase of home- 
making in which training, understand- 
ing, education, are more important than 
in any other, it is in the rearing of 
children. How the training is to be ac- 
quired is a problem solved only in infre- 
quent spots. But one of the agencies 
that are at work on it is the Nursery 
School—almost a brand-new idea in edu- 
cation. And the idea back of it—the 
tremendous importance of the pre-school 
age child—is finding a number of ex- 
pressions. The nursery school, be it un- 
derstood, is neither a day nursery nor a 
kindergarten; it is—but let Dr. Vincent 
tell something of it in describing how 
the Merrill-Palmer School works. 

This Merrill-Palmer School for 
Motherhood and Home Training has 
one of the oldest of the nursery schools, 
and a fine example. Other outstanding 
ones are a nursery school in connection 
with the Home Economics Department 
at Cornell; child-welfare stations at the 
University of Iowa, at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, at the University of Minnesota; 
the Bureau of Educational Experiments 
in New York, and several others that 
might be mentioned. The Child Study 
Association of America is another signifi- 
cant aspect of the new interest in trained 
parenthood; it recently held a conven- 
tion on parenthood—the first of its kind, 
attended by some fifteen hundred parents. 
The idea, like any new one, is on trial. 
What do you think of it? 

Dr. Vincent is on the staff of the 
psychological department of the school, 
of which Edna N. White is director, 
and Helen T. Woolley, assistant direc- 
tor, though Dr. Woolley has recently 
accepted an appointment as head of the 
Institute of Child Welfare at Teachers’ 
College. We asked Dr. Vincent to tell 
us something of the Merrill-Palmer 
School, of its principles and practices 
of child training—and so of mother 
training.—EDITORS. 





FINER HOME-MAKING 


Train Mother— 


Train Child 


By E. LEONA VINCENT, Ph.D. 


en G Bor REROOD is the 


hardest job on earth, 
and the one for which 
we.are least trained.” 
A leader of women some 
years ago made this re- 
mark with deep feeling. The truth of 
the statement is evident to anyone who 
deals with the problems of young chil- 
dren. It is, however, often less evident 
to the public at large. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Merrill Palmer felt 
so keenly the need of special training for 
this “hardest job on earth” that she left 
a very considerable estate “for the found- 
ing, endowment, and maintenance, in the 
city of Detroit . . . of a school to be 
known as the Merrill-Palmer School for 
Motherhood and Home _ Training.” 
This estate was to be used to train girls 
and young women “with special refer- 
ence to fitting them mentally, morally, 
physically, and religiously for the dis- 
charge of the function and service of 
wifehood and motherhood, and the man- 
agement, supervision, and inspiration of 
homes.” This school, organized in 1918, 
began its work in November, 1921. 

There are in residence at present a 
number of selected graduates and under- 
graduate students representing universi- 
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Who are good exhibits 


ties from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. These students are receiy- 
ing training in the theory of psychology, 
nutrition, sociology, and education. In 
order that the students might have prac- 
tical, as well as theoretical work, a 
nursery school was organized in the be- 
lief that no training in motherhood could 
be effective without active contacts with 
small children. 

The nursery school functions in sev- 
eral other ways besides training students 
for motherhood. Most important, of 
course, is its service to the children who 
attend. These children are present in 
the school from nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing until three-thirty in the afternoon. 
They are given expert medical, nutri- 
tional, psychological, and educational 
care. The special emphasis of the nurs- 
ery school is on the formation of desir- 
able habits and the development of per- 
sonality, as well as on training in physical 
hygiene. : 

The children spend their day with 
extensive materials at hand for free de- 
velopment, and in the company of other 
children of their own age. They have 
the playground equipment—slides, tee- 
ters, a junglegym, kiddie kars, tricycles, 
balance plank, and sand box—for the 
encouragement of the very important 
muscle activities. In the playroom and 
the workroom there are long, low cup- 
boards where the children can reach at 
will all the materials that encourage ac- 
tivities and that develop the rapidly 
growing perceptions of size, shape, and 
color. 

Each morning the children gather in 
a circle for “news.” This news ring 
gives each child an opportunity to exhibit 
his treasures and to explain his latest 
acquisitions and adventures. ‘The con- 
tacts in the news ring teach the child 
that he must await his turn and that 
others often have experiences to relate 
which quite equal his own in interest. 
He learns from this, too, a valuable les- 
son in language and narration, for he 
finds that, unlike adults, children of his 
own age do not understand his story 
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unless it is clearly told and consistent in 
plot. 

At meal time in the nursery school, 
we have found that children who have 
presented difficult feeding problems to 
their parents are much more inclined to 
eat the foods they have refused at home 
when they see other children eating them 
without question. The child who is a 
dependent baby at home soon wants to 
take off his own coat and hang it in his 
own locker because the pressure of ex- 
ample from the others who wait on 
themselves soon has its effect. After 
some weeks of picking up his own toys, 
of correcting his own mistakes, of per- 
severing in projects of work or play, of 
cooperating with his playmates, the habit 
of doing these things becomes fixed. 


Early Impressions 


Psychology presents convincing evi- 
dence that childhood impressions are 
more important and permanent than the 
later ones. This is because they come 
at a time when the child has little else 
to occupy his attention and no experience 
against which to weigh and evaluate the 
events of his daily life. Hence, these 
early impressions are vivid, and vivid 
impressions are lasting. ‘Then, too, these 
earlier bits of behavior are exercised of- 
ten, and next to vividness the thing that 
decides to what degree an impression 
will be permanent is the number of times 
it is repeated. The earlier habits are 
fairly easy to make and very difficult to 
break. Why not make them useful 
habits rather than harmful ones? 

Many people, not realizing the im- 
portance of the habits and attitudes of 
these earlier years, are content to place 
their children under the care of nurse- 
maids, who may give good physical care, 
but who, in most instances, are ignorant 
of the importance of mental health. 
Educators, however, know how vital to 
later personality are the habits of child- 
hood, and for this reason such schools 
as the Merrill-Palmer Nursery School 
place in charge of their children only 
the most carefully trained experts. Here 
the children learn under skilled super- 
vision the fundamental habits that will 
assure in adult life that balance of per- 
sonality indispensable to success and hap- 
piness. They learn habits of physical 
hygiene; they learn to tell the truth and 
to respect the property rights of others; 
they learn that self-control is a desirable 
and necessary social asset. Their learn- 
ings range from the motor coordination 
demanded by kiddie kars to the control 
of emotions necessary in social living. 
The directors of such schools keep con- 
stantly in mind the fact that these chil- 
dren will some day have to take an in- 
dependent place in society and must be- 
gin their preparation in very early child- 
hood. 

John Dewey and William Heard Kil- 
patrick, probably the two outstanding 


educational philosophers of today, are 
exerting every influence to convince the 
educational world that the only way to 
prepare for the future is to live each day 
at its best. This philosophy is, of course, 
grounded in the laws of psychology men- 
tioned before. We can not be sure to 
control. our tempers tomorrow if we al- 
low them full sway today—we can only 
be more sure that tomorrow they will 
control us. We can not be sure of social 
poise tomorrow unless we seize each op- 
portunity to practice poise today. It is 
only actual experience in living that 
teaches us how to live. Just as we can 
not learn to skate by listening to dis- 
sertations on skating, neither can our 
children learn to tell the truth by hear- 
ing theses on honesty. 

The Merrill-Palmer School does not 
lecture to its babes about social coopera- 
tion or self-control. Each day brings an 
opportunity for them to play with other 
children and thus they learn these quali- 
ties in actual situations. If Don snatches 
a shovel from David and as a result 
David throws sand in Don’s eyes, a su- 
pervisor brings the two children together 





One thing they learn is group ownership 


for an explanation of the rights of each 
in this particular case and the conse- 
quences of infringement upon such 
rights. If Betty loses her turn at the 
slide through inattention, she must wait 
until her turn comes again. Day by day 
these lessens occur, and in time the chil- 
dren come to generalize about property 
rights and social attitudes and self-con- 
trol. 

One child, upon entering the school, 
knew nothing of the principle of group 
ownership of property or of waiting his 
turn for any of the apparatus. He was 
an only child and accustomed to sole 
ownership of everything within his reach. 
It was not long, however, before he was 
overheard explaining to a smaller child 
in the playroom, “It’s Ann’s turn to play 
with the doll now, and when she gets 
through you can have it, but you mustn’t 
take it home because it belongs to the 


School.” Such remarks are not unusual 
among children after even a short period 
of experience with social situations in the 
nursery school. 

It is the typical experience of directors 
of children’s clinics that the clinics really 
operate to train the parents, since the 
troubles of childhood can in the majority 
of cases be traced to lack of understand- 
ing on the part of the parent. The good 
or bad in the child is usually directly 
traceable to the type of care he has re- 
ceived in early childhood. The nursery 
school intends, in addition to its direct 
service to the child, to function as a 
demonstration of the correct training of 
young children. The Merrill-Palmer 
School conducts classes for the parents of 
the children in the school, and serves also 
as a consultation center to which any 
parent who so desires may come for help 
with his problems. 


Too Many Bosses 


The most frequent problem brought 
to the attention of the center is that of 
discipline and obedience. The fact that 
there are too many adults giving orders 
is often an inciting cause of apparent 
and actual disobedience. The father and 
mother rightfully should command the 
child. In many homes, however, grand- 
parents or uncles and aunts also exercise 
the privilege of command; even older 
brothers and sisters are sometimes al- 
lowed to exact obedience from younger 
children. In such cases there is always 
danger of conflicting commands, with 
the result that the child appears dis- 
obedient and defiant when he is really 
confused. Even when the child under- 
stands the commands given him he fre- 
quently finds obedience to all of them out 
of the question and defiance becomes ac- 
tual. No child can execute the com- 
mands of three or four adults, each of 
whom feels it within his province to 
order him about. 

A similar condition is brought about 
when an over-anxious parent feels it his 
duty to direct every thought and move. 
Often children are called from one task 
to another at the will of the parent, or 
are directed move by move in a play 
project as the parent works out his adult 
idea of that project. Irritating as it is 
for adults to be called from one task to 
another, how much more irritating for 
the children who have not yet learned 
to shift their mind-sets at will? If we 
insist upon detailed direction of a child’s 
activities, we may get, on the one hand, 
a child whose attention shifts too rapidly 
from one thing to another, who is cross 
and irritable, who presents a problem of 
defiance to authority, and hence, who 
often becomes a case for the Juvenile 
Courts. We may get, on the other 
hand, a docile little automaton who 
will give unquestioning obedience, but 
who can not in later life face the strain 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Week-end cabins for hikers are a recent and pleasant development. 
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The two shown here belong to the Smith College 


Outing Club. Hikers spend week-ends at the cabins, and show a fine technique as campers 


CRATCH the American 
woman and you _ will 
find the pioneer,” a visi- 
tor to our shores once 
3) said. Since, in point of 

years, we are not far 
removed from the pioneer, it is not un- 
likely that our tastes and inclinations are 
more or less influenced by those early 
ancestors. If that be true, perhaps we 
can trace the enthusiasm American girls 
,and women throughout the United 
| States are showing for hiking or follow- 
ing a trail back past non-athletic genera- 
tions to the pioneer women who were of 
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A Camp 
Fire Girl 
in hiking 
outfit 


necessity our first great 
sportswomen. 

However that may be 
—and we won’t push it 
too far—it is true that 
in almost every city of 
this broad country girls 
and women are indulg- 
ing whole-heartedly in 
hiking, regardless of po- 


sition, age, or income. 
For initiation into the 
fraternity of seasoned 


hikers does not stipulate 
sport 


the latest in 





SPORTS 
Hiking” 
By NANCY DORRIS 


clothes, a large bank account, or that a 
candidate be under twenty-one and able 
to do the Charleston. A spirit calling 
for adventure, a genuine curiosity to see 
what lies over the hill, and a capacity for 
long hours on the trail—these are the 
requirements for entrance into the hiking 
societies that provide an easy escape from 
city pressure. Hiking has this advantage 
of simplicity and independence over the 
two fall sports favored by school and 
college girls—hockey and basketball. It 
may be enjoyed independently even more 
successfully than golf, riding, or swim- 
ming. For these reasons it has been 
called—and aptly—the greatest of all 
“‘mono-sports’—sports that may be hap- 
pily taken alone, or at least independent 
of team organization. <A physical in- 
structor has said that young people 
should become familiar both with sports 
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part of their regular training 
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Girl Scouts in full marching order on the more or less long trail— 





that they can’t play much beyond their 
school days and with those that will last 
a lifetime. Hiking is, of course, a laster, 

Yet, though the solitary trail has its 
appeal, hiking, as practised, is often a 
semi-organized, social affair. Groups of 
girls and women are organizing hiking 
clubs, selecting a leader and exploring 
the countrysides. In many of our large 
cities, New York, Washington, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, 
women employees of large department 
stores, banks, municipal departments and 
office buildings have formed clubs of 
their own, to tap a never-failing source 
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of outdoor recreation. 
In the smaller cities and 
towns groups of girls 
whose school days with 
their association games 
are a thing of the past, 
business or professional 
women: not members of 
an athletic organization, 
and married women out 
of touch with recrea 
tional mediums, all long- 
ing for outdoor recret 
tion, have organized 
(Continued on page 35) 
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HOSE who recently read 
in the newspapers that for 
the second time a minimum 
0 wage law for women had 
eA) been declared invalid by the 

Supreme Court of the 
United States, may have asked them- 
selves in some bewilderment what it 
meant, and whether the social policy of 
maintaining standards in industry where 
they are most needed, is finally defeated. 

In answering any such questions it 
should be stated at the outset that the 
Arizona minimum wage law now over- 
thrown—following the adverse decision 
in the District of Columbia case two 
years ago—was not a valuable nor in- 
deed a desirable statute. Its death need 
cause no regrets. 

What is, however, keenly to be regret- 
ted is the chance by which this case 
gained precedence in reaching the Su- 
preme Court over another minimum 
wage case from the State of California. 
And the manner in which the Arizona 
case gained precedence was by a strange 
series of events, appropriate rather to the 
movie drama than to the sober realm of 
social legislation. How this came to 
pass may perhaps better be related after 
a brief discussion of minimum wage legis- 
lation for women up to the year 1925. 


Not a Good Law 


The Arizona law now overthrown 
undertook to do what no law should un- 
dertake and what the advocates of such 
legislation have consistently opposed: it 
fixed a specific flat wage for women in 
all industries. But the essential feature 
of al! desirable minimum wage laws has 
been the establishment of separate wage 
boards for different industries, boards on 
which employers, employees and the gen- 
eral public have been represented and 
have deliberated together to fix minimum 
wages for their trade. 

The first minimum wage law for 
women in this country was enacted by 
Massachusetts in 1912, following the 
successful operation of the trades boards 
acts in England and Australasia. Dur- 
ing the next few years similar legisla- 
tion was passed in about a dozen states. 
The Massachusetts act differed from 
most of the others in not making its rec- 
ommendations compulsory, but using a 
different method—that of publicity—for 
enforcing its rulings. 








IN INDUSTRY 


Women Workers W ages 


By JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK 


AUTHOR OF “FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY” 


How can the pay of women 
workers be raised? What about 
minimum wage laws? Can 
we hope to keep them? Are 
they the answer? Miss Joseph- 
ine Goldmark is one of the 
group of women in this coun- 
try most familiar with condi- 
tions for women in industry, so 
we asked her to sum up the 
situation. 








In 1914 the validity of one of these 
laws was first passed on. The Supreme 
Court of Oregon decided that the Ore- 
gon law was a reasonable and, hence, a 
valid exercise of the police powers of the 
state. The reasonableness, we must re- 
member, is all that must be established 
to sustain the validity of these statutes ; 
not whether they are abstractly right or 
wrong, but whether the facts before 
Congress or state legislature justified the 
legislators in passing the restrictive act. 
After deliberating two years, the Su- 
preme Court at Washington allowed the 
Oregon decision to stand, and the law 
was thus held valid by the highest au- 
thority. 

But six years later, in 1922, another 
minimum wage law was attacked as un- 
constitutional. This was the District of 
Columbia act, which had been passed by 
Congress after careful investigation by 


‘the Federal Women’s Bureau, showing 


for the District facts similar to those 
found to exist in various states; namely, 
that women were being paid far less than 
the least amount. deemed necessary for 
a woman to support herself; that the 
overwhelming proportion of wage-earn- 
ing women were either supporting them- 
selves or were the partial or total sup- 
porters of their families. These facts 
were presented to the Court in the law’s 
defense, together with others bearing on 
the economic benefit of such legislation. 

But, by a bare majority of one, the 
Supreme Court, in the Adkins case, held 
the District of Columbia law invalid 
on the ground that it violated constitu- 
tional rights. Chief Justice Taft and 
Justice Holmes dissented; Justice Bran- 
deis did not take part in the case. In 
his dissenting opinion, the Chief Justice 
said: “It is not the function of this 


Court to hold Congressional acts invalid 





















simply because they are passed to carry 
out economic views which the Court be- 
lieves to be unwise or unsound.” And 
Justice Holmes added: “‘When so many 
intelligent persons who have studied the 
matter more than we can, have thought 
that the means are effective and are 
worth the price, it seems to me impos- 
sible to deny that the belief reasonably 
may be held by reasonable men.” 

The Adkins decision affected the Dis- 
trict of Columbia alone. Would it, 
however, govern any subsequent case 
from one of the states? The question 
was soon to be answered. A case arose 
in California, where the minimum wage 
law had been for ten years in successful 
operation and where official statistics 
were available covering the specific issues 
raised in the Adkins decision; that is, the 
law’s effect upon industry, upon the 
number of women employed, upon wages 
and earnings, etc. A brief embodying 
these facts was prepared by Felix Frank- 
furter, of the Harvard Law School, un- 
paid counsel for the National Consum- 
ers’ League, with the assistance of 
Mary W. Dewson, the League’s Re- 
search Secretary. It was submitted to 
the California Supreme Court on behalf 
of prominent women’s organizations of 
the state. 


The California Case 


By the irony of fate, this case was 
wrecked upon an unsuspected obstacle. 
It was brought apparently by a young 
stenographer on the ground that the law 
interfered with her freedom of contract. 
The case proved, however, to be, in a 
manner, “faked”; brought, that is, with- 
out the consent or even the knowledge 
of the young woman who had been 
made plaintiff by a lawyer reported to 
be at the time attorney of the Califor- 
nia Manufacturers’ Association. When 
confronted by the facts, the plaintiff 
repudiated her part; the Supreme Court 
of California threw the case out of 
court, and the minimum wage law of 
California stood once more unchal- 
lenged. Its enlightened provisions con- 
tinued to afford a satisfactory means 
of wage adjustment to the working 
women of California. 

Meantime, the Arizona statute was 
carried to Washiagton for trial and, 
with no new facts, it was promptly de- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Christmas 
T is a world turning perceptibly toward peace that 
| we seem to look out on as Christmas approaches. 
Unpeaceful spots there are in sorry numbers; un- 
solved problems that reflect sadly on nations which 
profess a religion of peace and good-will; racial atti- 
tudes that have the germ of world disaster. But over 
against all that are to be counted the prevention ot a 
war through the good offices of the League of Nations; 
the potential healing in the Locarno treaties, and back 
of them a new spirit of conciliation among the Euro- 
pean peoples. For after all everything goes back to 
the peoples. Governments can’t make conciliation and 
brotherliness stick, unless the people back them. So, 
it on December | those treaties are ratified, it will be 
because great masses of “just folks” have decided that 
cooperation and international kindliness are better than 
extreme nationalism, revenge and cherished rancors. 


& 


December 17 
O N December 17 the Senate will open debate on 


the World Court measure, and there is good 

reason to hope that it will pass at an early date. 
Several signs are favorable: the President has recently 
reafirmed his advocacy of the World Court with the 
Harding-Hughes reservations, and undoubtedly means 
to give it solid support. Senator Pepper, who had pro- 
posed a substitute plan of reservations (which would 
involve beginning all over again) has indicated that he 
will drop it, and.senators who were standing with him 
have since that time turned to the other proposal. Sen- 
ator Borah, opponent of the Court on the ground that 
it is too closely linked with the League, remains x in 
the situation; but as the Washington letter suggests, 
his opposition may prove less formidable than has been 
supposed. 

As for sentiment in the country, it has gathered into 
its wide sweep a great and astonishing variety of or- 
ganizations—bar associations, women’s clubs and 
leagues and societies, the American Legion, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, chambers of commerce, com- 
mercial organizations, churches, etc., etc. A recent test 
of sentiment is the response which the American Foun- 
dation has’ had to its plan of forming nonpartisan 
World Court committees all over the country: not 
only have committees been formed with ease, but the 
names of leading citizens stand high on all lists in all 
communities. The League of Women Voters and other 
organizations have had the same hearty response to 
all their World Court activities. 

But it would be just as well not to count too heavily 


on general sentiment. To make sure, unless your sen- 


ators are already known to be friends of the Court, 
you'd better let them know at once what your senti- 


ment is. 
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Admit Husbands, Too 
Aw UCHING letter comes to us from a woman 


who wants an amendment to the immigration 

law that will permit the man she wants to marry 
,to enter the country. Under the present law, she says, 
foreign-born wives of men citizens are admitted, re- 
gardless of quota restrictions; but foreign-born hus- 
bands of American wives aren’t. This man can not 
come in at present under the quota, and she can not 
marry him and bring him in. She was told by a mem- 
ber of the House Immigration Committee that the 
discrimination against husbands was unintentional, and 
that the matter would be rectified—eventually. For 
appealing human reasons she wants it rectified soon. 
She appeals to CITIZEN readers to help by urging on 
their own congressmen the unfairness of the present 
law. Women’s organizations interested in the immi- 
gration law are awake to this inequality, but so tar we 
know of no organized activity for an amendment. It 
would be possible to do considerable hair-splitting as 
to whether the discrimination is against men or against 
women; the point is, in the interests of common sense 


and humanity, to remove it. 
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It Does Move! 
a der we but unmistakably, women are winning 


their way in the political world. ‘The elections 

the past month marked a genuine advance not so 
much in the number of women elected to office as in 
the influence women are having on political affairs. 
More women are quietly serving on the local commit- 
tees of political parties. More and more, they are 
sitting in on party councils and here and there one 
is being allowed a nomination where there is a fighting 
chance for election. 

In New York City, the stronghold of party politics, 
Mrs. John T. Pratt, a Republican, was elected alder- 
man in a Republican district. Even more significant 
was the reélection of Miss Annie Mathews to the office 
of register, a Democratic candidate on the winning 
Democratic ticket. Miss Mathews was the first woman 
ever elected to office in New York City. She has 
already held the position for four years, and a city job 
which pays $12,000 a year is in great demand among 
deserving party workers. Miss Mathews’ efficient and 
businesslike administration of the office led to the suc- 
cessful demand for her renomination from the women 
of the party. 

Every election is emphasizing the need of the short 
ballot and the absurdity of the ticket that most voters 
tace in the election booth. To ask a voter to make a 
choice of fifteen to fifty names from the scores pre- 
sented to him on a ballot is to invite carelessness, con- 
fusion, indifference, and to make a mockery of democ- 
Ninety-nine per cent of the voters vote blindly 


racy. 
In a presiden- 


for most of the offices they have to fill. 


tial election, attention is centered on two or three men, 
Voters are able to make a 


the presidential candidates. 
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clear choice. The result is an outpouring of votes. 
Some day we shall copy that method for all other exec- 
utive ofiices—choose the chief executive carefully and 
thoughtfully, put on him the responsibility for running 
the business of the city, county or state, make him pick 
his assistants, and hold him responsible for results. 
This is the way modern, efficient businesses are run, 
and it will have to be adopted by all branches of gov- 
ernment if we are ever to get away from irresponsible, 
ineficient and extravagant government. 
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New York Deserves a Credit Mark 
" N admirable object lesson of this kind is being 


given at this moment by New York State. 

After having been tossed back and forth by 
party politics for ten years, each side seeking to block 
the other for political advantage, the reorganization 
of the state government was ordered by an overwhelm- 
ing mandate of the voters. This has resulted in the 
formation of a commission composed of leading men 
and women, chosen for their experience and public 
service, without regard to party. This body, headed 
by Charles E. Hughes, is about to map out a recon- 
struction of the antiquated machinery of state govern- 
ment to simplify and classify it in the interests of eff- 


ciency and economy. 


Must We All Be Sooty? 
M ORE and more the country is feeling the pinch 


of the coal strike. In most places anthracite 

coal is unobtainable at any price. The cost of 
coke has mounted sky-high and that of even soft coal 
has soared beyond reason. The authorities in Wash- 
ington are reported as saying that there is no emer- 
gency as yet, but the country at large does not agree 
with them. Not for a great many years have so many 
old women and boys been seen hunting pieces of wood 
from places where building is going on or scavenging 
through ashcans for unburned pieces of coal. 

A phase of the situation that fills many of us with 
dismay is the.blackening of skies from soft coal smoke. 
It is easy to say that soft coal can be burned without 
soot, but the fact is that it practically never is. A 
large part of the country has grown used to never see- 
ing the sun except through a thick veil of smoke; to 
having to wash curtains every two or three weeks, and 
to the eternal soot which penetrates even the windows 
and lies as a film on every object. Even lungs have 
grown used to breathing air laden with soft coal. 
Those parts of the country, particularly the seaboard 
states, which have been fortunate enough to have an- 
thracite to burn, are now losing their blue skies and 
crisp sunshiny air, and public resentment is growing. 

Why don’t we as a people, whatever part of the 
country we live in, rebel against the pollution of cur 
atmosphere as we are beginning to fight the pollution 
of our streams and water-ways? Smoke commissions 
and regulations have been in existence for many years, 





but in spite of them the evil has grown bigger and 
more widespread. The coal strike would be a blessing 
in disguise if it aroused the nation to the problem of 
burning fuel without taking the tremendous toll of 
money loss, discomfort, and ill-health which follows 
at present. It will take public opinion aroused to a 
much greater point than has been evident so far to 
combat the evil with any degree of success. 
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Saner Eating 


OU don’t have to refer back to stories of last 

century’s feasts—rows of roasts and haunches, 

and steaming puddings (all suet, we're sure) — 
to realize that the world has learned some sense about 
food. If you can think back even fifteen years you 
can see the difference. Then, you sat down to several 
kinds of meat, an array of pickles, along with vege- 
tables not abounding in “leaf food,” and had for 
dessert any amount of assorted pies and cakes your 
hostess could force on you. A holiday dinner may still 
be far from the best home economics ideals, but at least 
heaviness is lightened with green things, the board 
doesn’t groan with meat platters, your hostess will 
allow you a little freedom of will, and it isn’t good 
form to stuff—wasn’t even before the advent of the 
boyish form. 

Women are rapidly becoming enlightened about food 
—great numbers understand carbohydrates, proteids, 
vitamines, and feed their families intelligently. “I 
like to cook,” said one woman, “because it’s con- 
structive. I’m building up actual bodies and brains.” 
A weak spot still is the cooking club, where women 
compete in making things rich and whipped-cream-y. 
It’s up to women to grow in food intelligence and will 
power and to push forward the day when indigestion 


will be a disgrace. 


“Know Your Courts” 
C « every woman who wants law enforce- 


ment were interested enough to watch the cases 
of arrested violators through the courts, wouldn’t 
something happen? Mrs. William Tilton thinks so, 
anyhow. Recently, the Women’s Allied Organization 
of Massachusetts, of which Mrs. Tilton is chairman, 
made a survey of court records in ten towns, with start- 
ling results. They showed, for instance, that in these 
towns “a convicted bootlegger takes only one chance 
in twenty-four of having to serve a jail sentence.” 
They found many other instances—cases of drunkenness 
on the dockets, and no arrests; cases dismissed on 
technicalities; judges sympathetic with law-breakers. 
What Mrs. Tilton proposes is that the organized 
women and the churches of America shall undertake 
to read their court dockets, follow through, publish 
the results—and everlastingly keep at it. She pro- 
poses the formation of Know Your Courts committees. 
It’s a hard job, a big one. Will women see it, and 
tackle it? Mrs. Tilton will tell us more later. 
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The World Is Round 


Mrs. Mary O. Cowper, director of the third region of the National 
League, visited the International Labor Office during a trip abroad 
this summer. 


HEN the idea prevailed that the earth was flat and 

it was not only suicidal but also irreligious to risk falling 
off the edge, for all practical purposes the earth was flat, and 
‘t took a Utopian to prove the real tact, as Mumford pointed 
out. But the results to the world proved the risk to have 
been worth while. When we hear the arguments used in a 
state against laws protecting children from too long hours of 
work, we can not but get the feeling that each state is a little 
flat world, with other planets, probably inhabited, within 
vision, but with only awful abysses around each. Anyone who 
tries to span the space, to prove, indeed, that there is no space 
between, is ‘‘Bolshevistic,”’ the modern appellation for a person 
destined to go to Gehenna. 

But when we read of the work of the International Labor 
Office, or have the privilege of visiting that busy place in 
Geneva and talking with the people in charge there, the 
realization comes that the world, even the industrial world, 
is round, and that everyone must soon recognize the reality 
and the advantages of that fact. In the state which is afraid 
to risk exploration, an eight-hour day for children is con- 
sidered as a falling-off-the-edge of things. In the group which 
is made up of official representatives from all the nations which 
are members of the League of Nations, as long ago as 1919, 
it was stated by a representative of the Dutch Government 
that “if there is still anyone who wishes to appoint a Com- 
mission to consider the principle of the eight-hour day, I 
should like to couple such a motion with one to appoint a 
committee for the discovery of America.” 

The most important fact, however, is not that the Confer- 
ence recommended an eight-hour day at its first meeting and 
that each year it recommends some other measure that will 
give working people a better opportunity to live. The out- 
standing fact is that the Conference is a permanent part of the 
machinery of the League, that people come there ready to 
discuss conditions in their own and other countries, and that 
they all recognize that all the facts about each country are 
the business of the others. In the discussions—and they are 
cutting sometimes—there is no effort to say, “We are all 
right if you just let us alone.” The feeling is “We can’t 


improve any faster than you do, for we are an industrial 
unity.’ World cooperation and understanding i in a scientific, 
persistent effort to improve conditions in the whole world js 
the vision of the Conference, and the work that goes on all 
the year round in the Office will make the vision become 





Discussing the Federal Constitution 


f E- bold purpose of the Massachusetts League of Women 
Voters to build a School of Politics around as technical 
a subject as the Federal Constitution was fully justified in 
the breathless attention given to speakers who were men and 
women of recognized scholarship and authority in the field of 
government. The school was held October 28 and 29 at 
Wellesley College. 

Opening the program, Professor Edward Ely Curtis of 
Wellesley gave a dramatic picture of the Making of the 
Constitution, emphasizing the economic interests of the framers 
as a contributing factor; Professor William B. Munro, Har- 
vard University, took sharp issue with Professor Curtis and 
maintained that the actual Constitution by which our govern- 
ment operates today is in many places an exact antithesis of 
what the original framers had in mind. Professor Everett 
Kimball of Smith College, gave the lecture on the Constitu- 
tion as the Supreme Law of the Land, showing its expansion 
and growth through court decisions, usages, interpretations, 
and the great body of laws now in reality a part of the 
Constitution. 

Professor Robert D. Leigh, of Williams College, struck the 
dominant thought of the school. . “The Federal Con- 
stitution is an instrument of government which should not be 
held sacrosanct nor should it be allowed to remain a static 
document, but instead, it should be modified through amend- 
ments, the process to remain as little difficult as it can with 
safety, to fit the needs of a changing society, and interpreted 
in the light of political science today.” 

Mr. Leigh said further: ‘The Constitution is but a means 
to an end. A government like the United States, with its 
many temperaments and types, must be formed to fit the 
diversified racial and social life of the country, a social life 
which changes from one generation to the next. It is a 
notorious fact that a powerfully centralized government tends 
to become static, while a decentralized government tends to be 
vigorous and dynamic. A government which has much local 
option tends to have more satisfied majorities and fewer com- 
pelled minorities. Likewise does the decentralized government 
provide a training school par excellence for democracy. The 
voter, as he participates in local government, obv iously com- 
pares the promises of the office holders with their fulfillment 
and learns to know demagogues from conscientious public 
servants.” 

Professor Louise Overacker, Wellesley College, gave a 
note of realism to the discussion by her demand that no brakes 
be added to the present amending machinery of the Constitu- 
tion lest all motion cease. She said: “It is the living force 
which makes possible the peaceful modification of fundamental 
doctrines to meet changing conditions. To eliminate all pos- 
sibility of amendment or to render amendment extremely diffi 
cult is to put our institutions in a political straightjacket and 
invite change by force when this straightjacket becomes too 

confining.”—Mrs. Trust Worthy WHITE. 
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December, 1925 


December the Seventeenth 


HE League of Women 

Voters is looking toward 
December 17. It means the 
culmination, we hope, of nearly 
three years of patient, persist- 
ent, educational work, not only 
for the entrance of the United 
States into the World Court, 
but for a proper understanding 
of the Court itself. 

On December 17, to use a 
good seasonal phrase, the ball 
will be put into play, and the 
United States Senate (accord- 
ing to the order of business de- 
creed by the Senate last March) 
will take under consideration the World Court resolution. 

It was in April, 1923, at the Des Moines Convention, 
that Secretary Hoover explained to League members the 
proposition that the United States enter the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. The whole League will remember 
the occasion on which Mr. Hoover spoke. He was followed 
by Justice Allen. Perhaps League officers had been told that 
the Middle West was not interested in international affairs. 
That is the only excuse for choosing an auditorium which 
held only fifteen hundred people. It is not the way of the 
League, however, to lose its opportunities. The great over- 
flow meeting outside the theatre was addressed by Justice Al- 
len, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton and other brave speakers, and 
the result was that, at the suggestion of Mrs. Park, the 
League determined to make the World Court its first legisla- 
tive measure and first subject for study. Did I say that Des 
Moines was not interested in international affairs? A night 
or two later Lord Cecil spoke in the Des Moines Coliseum. 
The impression the distinguished speaker carried away with 
him about this meeting was that “it was his best meeting in 
this country,” principally because the very best questions were 
asked by the audience. 

One year after the launching of the World Court program, 
at the League’s annual convention in Buffalo, Mrs. Upton, 
Congressman Hamilton Fish, Senator Thomas J. Walsh, Mr. 
Norman Davis and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt were the 
speakers ata memorable mass meeting on international affairs, 
with emphasis on the Court. In April, 1924, the League 
took an active part in the hearing held by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and learned then of the strength of the 
supporters and opposition. Perhaps it did not learn very 
much about the opposition, for although the chairman had 
prepared a time for the opposition to be heard, it was not 
“among those present.” . 

Then came the great national conventions of the two par- 
ties, where prominent members of the League, enrolled and 
working in the parties of their choice, went before the plat- 
form committees in behalf of a World Court plank. Good 
stout planks in favor of the Court appeared in both platforms. 

You will recall that the London Times once made the great 
mistake of attacking John Bright, on the ground that he 
repeated himself too much. Mr. Bright replied by accusing 
the Times of never standing for the same thing twice. The 
League of Women Voters chooses to be like John Bright. 
For nearly three years it has studied the World Court, writ- 
ten about it, joined with universities to learn about it, joined 
with the press in writing about it, held meetings to speak 
about it, and in season and out of season. has tried to learn 
what is the strength and what is the weakness of the Court. 
Each year delegations have visited senators. Porch parties, 
talkers’ schools, and round-tables have been devoted to the 
World Court. 

Is all this zeal, this earnestness, this sober consideration 
of the pain and waste of war, and the inadequate machinery 
now existing for prevention of war—is all this realistic ideal- 
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ism to be thwarted? Or should we not look forward to the 
great Christmas gift for peace which the statesmen of both 
parties have so solemnly promised to the voters of the coun- 
try?-—RuTH Morcan. 


The Semi-Annual Board Meeting 


&& HE League in Action” might well have been the title 

of the six-day scenario which moved on in interesting 
fashion in the Washington headquarters during the entire 
first week in November. Regional directors of the National 
ieague, with Mrs. William G. Hibbard presiding, conferred 
all of Monday morning, participating in a promising expéri- 
ment in which organization policies are worked out by those 
who have the most actual experience in the field. ‘The plan 
will be continued. Beginning Monday afternoon and until 
long past sunset the following Saturday night, the board of 
directors depicted and predicted the work of the League in 
all its departments, administrative, legislative and organization. 
it was a complete picture, from every angle. 

There were many points of particular interest emphasized 
in a score or more reports of a half-year’s work. Legislation, 
especially the League’s work for the World Court, came in 
for its share of the discussion; finance, particularly in refer- 
ence to interest in the “Every Member a Money Raiser” 
plan, absorbed serious attention; and New Voters, publicity, 
speakers’ bureau, citizenship schools, and of course, the St. 
Louis convention—all of these had important places in the 
barrage of discussion and decisions which kept the secretary, 
Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, violating the eight-hour day night 
after night! 

But to a large majority, there stood out one day (or to be 
exact, a day and a half) when organization held the center 
of the stage. It was generally agreed that the “state by 
state” review was best of all. On that day regional directors 
presented a picture of the status of organizations in their par- 
ticular localities, and other officers supplemented with reports 
on finance, citizenship schools, and other educational activities. 
It was a stimulating story, evidence of the constant develop- 
ment of the League, and the growing understanding of the 
program and its purposes. 

Mrs. Ernest Mott, new director of the seventh region, 
sat with the board for the first time, and Mrs. Roscoe Ander- 
son, of St. Louis, who has served the sixth region as deputy 
director during the absence abroad of Mrs. Charles Dietrich, 
was also present. There were special greetings also for Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park and Miss Julia C. Lathrop in their new 
capacities, as counselor on legislation and counselor on public 
welfare in government. Miss Lathrop sat with the board 
for two days, while Mrs. Park joined her coworkers on the 
final day, designated for the discussion of that important sub- 
ject of legislation. It will be especially gratifying to League 
members to know that Mrs. Park is to be in Washington 
during the winter months, and will assume active leadership 
of the League’s appeal for favorable action on the World 
Court resolution. 

The busy week went all too soon, and board members 
parted with ideas and decisions a-plenty, sufficient to carry the 
League on its road of progress until another board meeting in 
St. Louis next April. Six officers, comprising the Executive 
Committee, will take care of intervening emergencies, and 
especially put final plans for the St. Louis convention into 
shape, at a meeting in Washington, the first week in January. 


A NEW mailing list is being formed of individuals wish- 
ing to receive all new publications of the National League 
as soon as they are released from the printer. If you wish to 
be on the list, send your address and your check for $3.00, 
made out to the National League of Women Voters at 532 
17th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. Each new publication 
will then be sent you automatically until October 1, 1926. 
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NE-HALF the people of Maryland live in Baltimore. 
So one-half of the Maryland League of Women Voters 
is the City League. 

It would be hard to say whether maintaining the fine bal- 
ance between the city membership and rural membership 
trained the State Board to hold their feet likewise in the 
straight and narrow path that an all-partisan organization 
must tread or vice versa. However, the balance is still there 
and the path is still firm beneath their feet. ; 

This year Maryland has had a political vacation. Under 
the new “Fewer Elections” act all elections come in the 
even-numbered years. In this first year of freedom from 
campaigns the Baltimore League has turned its efforts to the 
building of a more far-reaching program. The various ele- 
ments that make up the membership have been analyzed and 
an attempt is being made to provide either a course of lectures 
er a series of meetings that will be of particular interest to 
cach group. 

The organized legislative districts hold afternoon meetings 
with a program and discussion, but this year the regular meet- 
ings of the city-wide body are in the form of luncheons. The 
addresses given at these luncheons deal exclusively with city 
problems. Following each address a set of ten or more ques- 
tions covering the main points discussed is prepared. ‘These 
questions, and answers, are distributed at the following meet- 
ing. 
“Visual education” is also a part of the city program. The 
League observed Education Week last year by inviting the 
Presidents and Legislative Chairmen of the principal organi- 
zations of the city to make a tour of the schools and even the 
most inadequate were visited. The tour closed with a luncheon 
at which the women members of the City School Board were 
the speakers. A similar trip for Education Week took place 
this year and visits were also made to the parks and the 
markets. 

The lecture programs of the League fall under one of two 
main divisions. The “School of Politics” deals entirely with 
problems related to the next election. This year the first half 
of the School will be held in the spring when “Offices and 
Issues” will be discussed. The second half, in the fall, will be 
for the purpose of hearing the candidates. 

The second division consists of courses for those who wish 
to pursue some special line of study. For these a registration 
fee is charged. Under this classification such courses as 
“World Politics and the American Voters,” “The Foreign 
Policy of the United States,” “Public Finance,” and “Par- 
liamentary Law” are given. 

Under the able leadership of the City President, Mrs. Emil 
Crockin, an attempt is being made this year to place the 
organization on a sounder financial basis. The problem of 
how much the League can afford to offer to its membership 
without charge and how much it can offer to non-members is 
being carefully weighed in the discussion of each program. 
Program and membership are generally recognized as twins 
and the small sister “Finance” lost in the excitement of a big 
new job. And here again the question of a fine balance is 


ever before the Board.—Lavinta ENcie, Manager Mary- 
land League. 
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Becoming a Nation 


The fourth of a series of brief articles on phases in the develop. 
ment of our National Government. 


HE idea of nationality grew apace during the five months’ 

debate on the Constitution. At the beginning only the 
enlightened few realized its necessity. At the end the op. 
ponents were satisfied to have retarded its development and 
to have protected on the one hand individual liberty and op 
the other special interests threatened by the change. Nation- 
alism in spite of many compromises, some real and some appar. 
ent, had won. James Wilson,* next to Madison, the great 
man on the convention floor, could say in urging ratification: 
“By adopting the Constitution we shall become a nation; we 
are not one now.” 

Beveridge, in his Life of John Marshall, speaks of the 
secret purpose of the leading constitutionalists to make the 
government strong “by easy stages.” Certainly, once estab- 
lished, the benefits of the national government soon became 
apparent. The familiar sentiment that whatever is, is right, 
soon began to work in its favor as previously it had worked 
against it. Thus the history of the seventy-five years following 
the adoption of the Constitution is the history of developing 
and establishing the national government. 


Both Parties Contributed to National Development 


To this development, it is true, there was always opposition, 
Sometimes it was the opposition of a genuine disapproval and 
sometimes it was the opposition of threatened special interests, 
It is significant that in all those first few great events that 
tended to strengthen national government all parties and 
all sections participated. 

Washington and Hamilton, of one school of thought, 
established a national bank and assumed, for the national 
government, state debts. Jefferson, of the other way of think- 
ing, stretched the powers of national government in acquiring 
new territory as extensive again as all of the then United 
States. And oddly enough it was the Democrats, then called 
Republicans, who first experimented with a Federal tariff of 
manufactures; while those two Southerners, Clay and Cal- 
houn, supported national undertaking of internal improve- 
ments, authority for which even the strong central government 
men had not dared insist upon writing into the Constitution. 


The Part Played by the Supreme Court 


It is interesting that none of these first great changes to- 
ward centralization was made by amendments. The fact is 
that even now few of the important changes in this or in any 
other direction have so come. They have come rather through 
construction of the Constitution. Powers have been used by 
Congress on the claim not that they had been enumerated, but 
that they had been implied and the courts have upheld such 
claims. By great constructive interpretation, bolder than any 
assertions in the Constitution itself, the powers of Congress 
have been enlarged. 

Of the Supreme Court, at the time immediately following 
the adoption of the Constitution, Bassett, the historian, says: 
“In decision after decision it completed a system of centralized 
powers. No greater deed of firm leadership has been 
performed in our country than this persistent assertion of 
the vital will of the federal republic.” The leadership’ to 
which Bassett refers is that of John Marshall, who, as chief 
justice in the early and plastic period of the nation, so inter- 
preted the Constitution as to give an impetus to nationalism 
almost greater than the original Constitution _ itself— 


M. M. W. 


.A woman who expects to survive a term of public office 
must have a sense of humor.—Dr. Eten C. Porter, Secre- 
tary of Welfare, Pennsylvania. 





*Washington presided and Hamilton was usually absent. 
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$405 IN PRIZES!!! 


Do you want some of this money to come to your League? 

Think what your League could do with $100! 

Enter the “Every Member a Money Raiser’”’ Competition. 

Encourage every member of your League to raise a share of its budget. 
Come to St. Louis and tell how you did it—and perhaps win a prize. 


Look up the Rules of the Competition to find out HOW. 











Our Goal in Finance 


HAT goal has the League of Women Voters set for 

itself in finance? Can we not sum it up in the phrase, 
“Self-support” ? ae 
"aoe to get away froni money-raising by the faithful 
few. We aim to decentralize it, until every member bears 
her full share of the work and so earns her right to a full 
voice in the government of the League. While the principle 
of “no taxation without representation” is true, the adverse 
is equally true: ‘‘no representation without taxation. We 
aim to fill our treasury by a multitude of small gifts so it 
will be like a well, replenished by a thousand springs. The 
“Every Member a Money Raiser” plan is the road to this 
goal—kK. L. 


Finding Fun in Finance 
by the 


Best Plan of All: Every member to raise her quota by 
securing one new subscriber to the League. . 

Next Best Plan: Every member to earn her quota. ( This 
might be done by an “Earning Week,” ending in a tea or 
luncheon where each member tells how she did it. Badge 
given for most ingenious method ). 

Other Plans: A “sacrifice week” with an experience meet- 
ing at the end. This has been the cause of much diverting 
narrative at League meetings. (The Maryland League might 
supply particulars). : 

A “Gala Finance Luncheon.” Ever since the National 
League convention last spring, eight state Leagues have staged 
gala finance luncheons in connection with state conventions. 
Every event has been a prodigious success, some raising more 
than the goal set and others raising almost the entire budget. 

A “Woman Citizen Campaign,” with every member get- 
ting subscribers until the amount of her quota is raised. (Ap- 
ply to the Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, for terms). 

“A Treasure Hunt” for which tickets are sold. Every 
member must sell tickets to the amount of her quota. (The 
Connecticut League is bursting to tell you how it is done). 

A “Foot of Dimes.” (The I!linois League will give point- 
ers on this). 

A “Chain of Bridge Parties,” until every member has done 
her share in making up tables to the amount of her quota. 

An “Antique and Junk Sale” for which every member col- 
lects articles to the value of her quota. 


Here and There 


MOUNTAIN. range, thirty-two miles of road, and a 

drenching rain had no terrors for a group of earnest 
League women in North Carolina who wanted to know the 
way to-enter the “Every Member a Money Raiser” competi- 
tion. When the leaders of the Franklin League, one of the 
two Leagues in Macon County, invited the other League at 
Highlands to come over to discuss plans for entering the 
county contest, the little band of women at Highlands saw 
no obstacles in the rain, the mountain and the long drive. 
Three motor-cars filled with League women made the trip. 
They mean to win at St. Louis! 


AVE you thought of a cooking school? Ingenious League 

women in Oconomowoc (Wisconsin) devised the plan 
of a four-day cooking school to raise the year’s quota. Re- 
ports say it was “very popular, well-attended, increased League 
membership over sixty per cent and raised the quota.” 


ALPARAISO (Indiana) has a novel plan, which promises 

to work well. At the September meeting each member 
was given one dollar “to be worked” during the next few 
months. Each dollar is to be returned ‘with a substantial 
increase” at the February meeting. Watch for particulars in 
a later issue. 


peed a Finance Field Day appeal to you, as a means 
of discussing finance and its problems in a business-like 
way? The Illinois League, which has just held its second 
Field Day, is enthusiastic over its results, and recommends a 
Field Day highly, especially for the initiation of the “Every 
Member a Money Raiser” idea among local Leagues. It is 
the best way to secure first-hand reflections on last year’s 
financial work, and what an opportunity is afforded to start 
off the next year’s distribution of financial responsibility. 


S° successful was the League Treasure Hunt, arranged 
as a climax to the gala finance luncheon at the recent 
Connecticut League convention, that no League should hesi- 
tate to participate in the “Every Member a Money Raiser” 
plan because of the lack of a money-raising method. There 
were scores of motor and foot “hunters,” but it fell to the 
happy lot of Mrs. E. J. Eddy, of West Hartford, and Mrs. 
fohn W. Richardson, of Stratford, to return with the coveted 
treasure bags. Each successful hunter turned over her gold 
awards to her respective League. The Treasure Hunt was 
preceded by a luncheon, at which $12,000 was raised. 
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November 5th. 
3S so often happens when I 
am on night duty, I had 
to report at Court this 
morning and find myselt 
at the mercy of a fifteen- 
hour day. Apparently, 
the police are charged with the admin- 
istration of all the laws except those 
affecting their own hours of labor. But 
I was glad to have Margaret’s case set- 
tled so satisfactorily and it was funny to 
see the surprise on Police Officer Emery’s 
face when he heard the whole story. 





sailor in a dark corner of the park av 
midnight and asked her to come to the 
Woman’s Bureau with me, this officer 
was standing near and tried to persuade 
me to send her home. The sailor was 
funny, too—he looked at me so sadly, 
and said, “Oh, lady, weren’t you ever 
young?” But I hardened my heart be- 
cause I knew that neither of them had 
spent three years making investigations 
for the Protective Society and learned 
how fundamentally wrong things must 
be at home when a thirteen-year-old 
girl is picking up strange men—and sure 
enough, they were! A mother who 
hadn’t been sober for a week, two sisters 
with illegitimate children, a brother in 
State’s Prison and the child herself al- 
ready initiated into sex experiences too 
sordid for words. Certainly she needed 
the protection of the Juvenile Court, 
which, as Dr. Van Waters said in 
“Youth in Conflict,” “stands as nearly 
as possible in the spirit of a wise parent 
toward an erring child.” 
Social First Aid 

So I made the complaint and this 
morning the probation officer added to 
the social facts, the results of the clinical 
examination—a mind normal but re- 
tarded, and a body undernourished and 
bruised with blows. Probation in that 
home was out of the question and she 
was a little young for the Reform 
School, so the State Agent from the 
Board of Children’s Guardians agreed 
to take her for trial in a carefully chosen 
foster-home, with a kind woman who 
can give her the care she has never 
known and in time blot out the memory 
of these horrible experiences. Of course, 
the case isn’t finished yet because there 
are two younger children in that home, 
but the State Agent will take that up 


Last week when I found her with a ° 





From the Diary of a Policewoman 


By HELEN D. PIGEON 


right away. 


cases. 


This afternoon I spent in the office 
dictating records and in the early eve- 
ning I went down to North Street to tell 
Mrs. Johnson that the policewomen in 
Detroit had located her missing daughter 
While I was in the 
neighborhood, I stopped in at the Tivoli 


in a lodging-house. 


Dance Hall. Mr. Hill, the manager, 


used to be so antagonistic toward the 
policewomen, but now he understands 


our viewpoint and when I saw Marion 
F—, who is only fifteen and, therefore, 
under the legal age for admittance to a 





Helen D. Pigeon 


dance hall, he quite voluntarily called 
her aside and told her she must not 
come again. Poor child, she does love 
to dance and there is nothing in her 
neighborhood in the way of wholesome 
recreation. I often speak to the local 
Woman’s Club and I must ask them to 
plan something for the youngsters down 
there. Mr. Hill asked me for some sug- 
gestions about his hall and is thinking of 
putting in a nice woman as hostess. He 
is so different from the manager at the 
Studio Dance Hall, who allowed every 
bootlegger, dope-vendor and prostitute 
in town to congregate in his hall. It 
took us six months to collect the evi- 
dence to shut him up, but the Chief of 
Police stood behind us like a rock and 
we finally did it. No community on 
earth has room for such a man, but so 
few of the good citizens really know 
he exists. 

When I left the Tivoli it was time 
for me to go home, but just as I turned 
down Hunt Street, I saw the beginnings 
of a “pick-up.”’ I was so tired that for 
a moment I was tempted to look the 
other way, but just then the light shone 
on their faces, and I recognized in the 


It’s a fearful task, but I’ve 
known them to succeed, even in worse 








[This page is furnished by the International Association of Policewomen, which is solely 
responsible for what appears thereon, and for no other portion of THE WoMAN CITIZEN. | 


man Mike Brown, habitué of the lowest 
dives in town, and the girl was such a 
pretty little Italian, with all the promise 
of a lovely womanhood in her face, go 
of course, I had to interfere. When 
Mike saw me he melted away. He 
knows how much mercy the policewomen 
have for him and his kind. On the way 
to her home the girl, Carlotta V—, con- 
fided that she had skipped out of her 
window when she was supposed to be in 
bed and asleep. Her mother, apparently 
a good woman, was born in Italy and 
has brought with her all the traditions 
of the environment in which she was 
reared. She does not understand the 
liberty of American girls. Carlotta, on 
the other hand, is American born, she 
has attended our schools, she works ina 
factory and she wants to spend her own 
money and choose her own beaux. The 
worst of it is they are both right from 
their own standpoint. Carlotta, how- 
ever, has lost faith in her mother and 
has decided to seek adventure wherever 
she can find it, and her mother has lost 
all her loving sympathy for Carlotta. 
A fallow field for trouble. 


Just a Little Readjustment 


Naturally, Mrs. V— was amazed to 
find that Carlotta was not safely asleep, 
and then she was angry—so angry that 
she decided on immediate punishment. 
Carlotta hid behind me and for a few 
minutes I was in imminent danger of 
receiving the beating myself. Fortu- 
nately, an older sister appeared and acted 
as interpreter while I tried to explain 
the situation. I left things much quieter 
but, of course, it will take time. To- 
morrow I shall ask Miss Ferri, the 
Americanization worker at the Chari- 
table Bureau, to help. She is of Italian 
descent herself. Mrs. V— should learn 
our language and customs and Carlotta 
needs a girls’ club and some wholesome 
outdoor life. Just a little matter of so- 
cial adjustment after all, so easy in the 
beginning but so hopeless when the dam- 
age is done! 

And now to bed—I really believe I 
have justified my existence for today, 
at least, both as an individual and as a 
policewoman. 





Compiled from actual cases handled by 
policewomen. For further information on 
the work of policewomen, address the Inter- 
national Association of Policewomen, 420, 
Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 





Some Election Returns 


This is the “off” year for elections 
congressional or state; only a few states 
choose representatives for their legisla- 
tures in the odd-numbered years. Not 
all of those have answered our inquiries, 
which probably means no women were 
chosen for outstanding office, but the 
returns to date, covering state and city, 





are as follows: 

From Kentucky comes the mere fact 
that Mrs. H. C. Jorris, of Rowan 
County, was elected to the House of 
Representatives on the Republican ticket. 

Somerville, Massachusetts, has its first 
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woman alderman in Mrs. Edith B. 
Davidson, Republican, just elected. 

Boston has elected Mrs. Jennie Loit- 
man Barron a member of its school com- 
mittee for four years, and in Cambridge, 
Mrs. Edmund A. Whitman was chosen 
as a member of the City Council. 

New Jersey has yielded a longer list 
of names—four Republicans and three 
Democrats—in the Assembly. May 
Carty and Mrs. Catherine M. Finn, 
both Democrats, will serve for their 
third term; Mrs. Madge I. Ebert and 
May Ashmore Thropp, Republicans, are 
chosen for their second term, while 
Agnes C. Jones and Mrs. Isabelle M. 
Summers—both Republicans—and Mrs. 
Marion Urbanski, Democrat, will serve 
for the first time. 

New York boasts of one woman in the 
Assembly—M rs. Rhoda Fox Graves, Re- 
publican, from St. Lawrence County, 
who has just been elected for her second 
term, and two important posts went to 
women in New York City. One is that 
of alderman—the first time a woman has 
been elected alderman in this largest 
city of our country. Mrs. John T. 
Pratt, Republican, of the Fifteenth As- 
sembly District, is the only woman who 
will sit in aldermanic conference with 


sixty-four fellow members. Mrs. Pratt 
has been associate leader of her district— 
popularly called the “‘silk stocking dis- 
trict’”—for two years; she has been on 
hospital boards, chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee for the Teaching of 
Non-English Speaking Women, was a 
founder and governor of the Women’s 
National Republican Club and a district 
delegate to the last National Republican 
Convention in Cleveland. 

The other woman attracting attention 
in New York is Annie Mathews, Demo- 
crat, who for the second time has been 
elected to a position which is the highest 
salaried public office a woman has ever 
held in this country. The office is Regis- 
ter of New York County, which means 
having executive charge of the office that 
handles the vast and intricate business of 
registering real estate transfers—a_ busi- 
ness for which the county pays $12,000 
a year. Miss Mathews, elected on the 
Democratic ticket in 1921, has made a 
fine record. In 1921 her Republican 
opponent was Helen Varick Boswell, a 
suffrage worker, an organizer of indus- 
trial and social reforms and the first 
woman to attend a national political 
convention in official capacity. In 1925 
her Republican opponent was Mrs. 
Thomas L. Slack, former president of 
the New York City Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs: 

Miss. Mathews was an effective and 
prominent suffrage worker—district 
leader, 1914-1918—and has been a re- 
spected and courageous worker in the 
Tammany organization. 

Virginia has seated two women in the 
House of Delegates this year—Mrs. 
Sarah Lee Fain, of Norfolk, who was 
elected for her first term in 1923, and 
Mrs. Sallie C. Booker, of Martinsville, 
a newcomer to the House. Mrs. Fain 





Mrs. John T. Pratt 


has sat on several important committees, 
has introduced a bill, dealing with the 
regulation of pilots, which passed, and 


has been active all during the session, 
particularly where schools and colleges 
were concerned. 


Sarah 
Lee 
Fain 
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Isabelle M. 
Summers 
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Mrs. Booker is a member of the State 
Democratic Executive Committee. She 
was nominated by acclamation at a con- 
vention held in Martinsville—the only 
person put up. 

In Michigan, Dora H. Stockman was 
elected to succeed herself as a member of 
the State Board of Agriculture at an 
election which took place in April. 

If women have been elected in your 
city or state, please consider it your duty 
to tell us. 





Appointments 


Dr. Helen M. Strong, of Oak Park, 
Illinois, has just been appointed by 
President Coolidge to serve as a member 
of the United States Geographic Board 
—a board founded by President Roose- 
velt in 1906 to pass on unsettled ques- 
tions concerning geographic names which 
may arise in the departments. Dr. 
Strong is the geographic expert for the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce, 
having been with the Bureau since Sep- 
tember, 1923. Her preparation for this 
work included three years’ graduate 
work at the University of Chicago and 
teaching experience at the Universities 
of Chicago and Missouri. 

* * * 


In Washington, a much-coveted post— 
perhaps one of the most coveted of gov- 
ernment positions—has gone to a wom- 
an. The position is attorney in the 
office of the Solicitor of Internal Reve- 
nue, and the new attorney is Annabel 
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Matthews, of Georgia, who is an out- 
standing lawyer among the feminine 
Portias of Washington, and a member 
of the District Bar Association. 

a * 

On November 4, Miss Fannie Her- 
rington was sworn into office as Secre- 
tary of State for Delaware by Governor 
Robinson. William G. Taylor, elected 
Secretary of State, has been missing since 
the 24th of October, and has now been 
given up as lost. Miss Herrington has 
been in the office of the Secretary of 
State for twenty-seven years and is thor- 
oughly conversant with the duties of the 
office. 








S the year marches along 

toward Christmas the pub- 

lishers’ lists become regular 

holiday pies, with fiction 

and biography, poetry and 
travel, and the miscellaneous belles 
lettres, all mixed up together.  Fra- 
grance and spice and solid reading are 
packed in tight, and the resulting con- 
fusion is delightful, if you have time to 
pick and choose, and exasperating, if you 
haven’t. 

Here are the plums picked from the 
pie for your tasting. Some of them 
have been mentioned before, and are 
included again because of their excellent 
flavor. 

“Christina Alberta's Father” is the 
latest book of prolific Mr. H. G. Wells. 
It was published serially under the title 
“Sargon, King of Kings,” but the 
daughter so completely dominated the 
story that when it was put into book 
form she forced her way into the very 
title. Christina Alberta is an exceed- 
ingly modern young woman. She is the 
1925 edition of Well’s Ann Veronica, 
taking up the burden of changing 
thought where Ann laid it down to enter 
the safe haven of matrimony. Christina 
Alberta is more interested in “growing” 
than in marrying, however much she 
may be in love. Latch-keys and Lon- 
don apartments she takes for granted, 
and having marched through most of 
the barriers which surround her sex, she 
is concerned with getting a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the world and an 
acceptable philosophy of life. The book 
is full of the varied humor and the amaz- 
ing grasp of currents that are part of its 
author’s equipment. It hurries breath- 
lessly along, without the restraining 
influence of a blue pencil, babbling 
diffusely for pages that a more careful 
workman would have consigned to the 
waste-basket. Yet it is interesting and 





Conventions 


The National Council of Women, in- 
cluding some forty national women’s 
organizations and societies, met in con- 
Mrs. 


Philip North Moore, who for nine years 


vention at Detroit in October. 


has been president of the National Coun- 
cil, withdrew from office, and a new 
board of officers was chosen. They are: 
President, Dr. Valeria H. Parker; first 
vice-president, Miss Anna A. Gordon; 
second vice-president, Mrs. T. J. Lou- 
den; third vice-president, Mrs. Alfred 
G. Wilson; fourth vice-president, Mrs. 
Mary McLeod Bethune; recording sec- 


he Bookshe 


By M. A. 


entertaining, and as a commentary upon 
the development of very modern young 
women it may even be illuminating. 











© Campbell Studio 


Kathleen Norris’s life is the right 


kind of “success” story. At less than 
twenty, she was thrown on her own 
resources and began work in a hardware 
store. Bookkeeper, saleswoman, com- 
panion, school teacher, librarian, she fi- 
nally became a reporter. Next came 
marriage, and a New York beginning, at 
very little a week, for Charles and Kath- 
leen Norris, both bent on writing. 
A prize of $50 for a short story was the 
first real encouragement. Then came 
more and more stories, always with 
strong plot values and an emotional ap- 
peal of wide reach. “Mother” was her 
first great success. Since then there have 
been many others, which have rolled up 
record returns in money and popularity. 
The latest novel is “Little Ships,” and 
recently Kathleen Norris looked back on 
her life in an autobiography called 
“Noon.” 
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retary, Mrs. Amy Brown Lyman; treag. 
urer, Dr. Emma E. Bower. 

Dr. Parker is well known to Citizgy 
readers, through news about her ang 
editorials by her. She is at present dj. 
rector of the Department of Protective 
Measures of the American Social Hy. 
giene Association, director of the De. 
partment of Social Morality of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union and chairman of the Social 
Hygiene Committee of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 4 
few years ago she was chairman of the 
Social Hygiene Committee of the League 
of Women Voters. 








“This Old Man” is at the opposite 
end of the fiction scale. Quiet and 
slow-moving above great depths of life 
and love and death, it is an etching with 
no wasted lines. It is a story of the 
English countryside, of old John and 
the great love he bore his wife. It is 
also the story of the young woodcarver 
and his beautiful wife, and of how she 
came to a peaceful understanding of 
death and of life through the quiet 
philosophy of the old couple. With a 
prose so simply beautiful that it ap- 
proaches pure poetry, its author, Ger- 
trude Bone, has done in words what her 
husband, Muirhead Bone, does with his 
etcher’s needle. 

And speaking of beautiful prose, 
Willa Cather’s fine novel, “The Pro- 
fessor’s House’ is the very best piece of 
American fiction published this year. 
That doesn’t mean that everyone likes 
it, but that it should be given only to 
people of fine literary discrimination. 

Hugh Walpole reveals new and sur- 
prising characteristics in his “Portrait of 
a Man With Red Hair.” It’s a nice 
title, interesting, yet telling nothing of 
the book it heads. And that book is a 
thriller—‘gasper”’ seems to be the proper 
English term. It wouldn’t do at all to 
tell you what the story is about, except 
that it concerns crime, and lunacy, and 
love, and courage, and fear. And it is 
written with the usual Walpole skill 
and whimsical serenity. He is rather a 
surprising person, this middle-aged 
young novelist with the seeing eyes and 
the love of words. He made the most 


-of his recent lecture tour to the United 


States, and he speaks of those places in 
America “that foreigners never knew; 
the teeth-shaped mountains at Las 
Cruces, the lovely curve of Tacoma, the 
little humped-up hill of Syracuse, the 
purple horizons beyond Nashville, the 
lone lake shore of Marquette.” His 
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hero is an American, a cosmopolitan, 
“fathered by Henry James, uncled by 
Howells, aunted (severely) by Edith 
Wharton.’ And marvellous to relate, 
he is a recognizable American, which is 
more than one can say of the creatures 
on whom most British novelists confer 
our nationality. But don’t forget that 
the book is a thriller. 

Someone says that the people who sell 
books have great difficulty in knowing 
which shelf claims Hendrik Van Loon’s 
“Wilbur the Hat.” It is fiction, and 
yet it isn't, a child’s book by the big 
pictures but not by the thought, not 
biography, not poetry, adventurous, yet 
not an adventure story. It is the tale 
of the hat of Haddock, Jr., made in 
Boston, Massachusetts, and cocksure to 
the point of infuriating Zeus himself. 
The great god sent a hurricane to whirl 
him out of this world into that which 
does not exist, and there Cedric the 
Cricket guided him through strange ad- 
ventures. The tale is pure allegory, 
sometimes funny, sometimes starkly bit- 
ter, and is illustrated with Mr. Van 
Loon’s own pictures. 

Don Seitz has written a group of 
biographical sketches of “Uncommon 
Americans,’ men and a few women 
who stood out from the great demo- 
cratic mass and who made a virtue 
of their un-conforming. Whistler 
and Joseph Smith, Israel Putnam and 
Mrs. Eddy rub shoulders with Davy 
Crockett and Susan B. Anthony. The 
author has chosen his material with skill 
and discrimination, and his terse, jour- 
nalistic style fits his rapid narratives. 

For feminine biographies we resug- 
gest Gamaliel Bradford’s “Wives.” His 
style is leisurely and his mind analytical. 
An excellent bibliography of sources at 
the book’s end is a real storehouse for 
people who like journals and auto- 
biographies. 

Christmas poetry used to be an affair 
of “snow” and “blow,” and “jingle” and 
“Kriss Kringle.”” This year’s crop runs 
to rhythms rather than rhymes, and 
where the latter exist they are so subtly 
lovely that they do not pound your head 
with their beat. Amy Lowell’s book of 
verse “What's O'Clock” was issued after 
her recent death. It is more representa- 
tive of her many-sided talent than her 
other volumes, for it contains many 
kinds of verse instead of devoting its 
pages to a single gorgeous experiment. 
Whoever believes that Miss Lowell was 
critic and innovator, but lacking the gift 
of true poetry, should read this book. 
Here are poems so lovely, pictures so 
exquisite, that they almost hurt. Miss 
Lowell's energy, ability, and brilliant 
intelligence have never been questioned. 
In this volume it is the flame of pure 
poetry that burns supreme. 

William Rose Benét, poet and editor, 
has made a delightful anthology of 
American poetry which he calls “Poems 
for Youth.” Chronological in its ar- 


rangement, it dates from the first poetry 
of this young country down to the pres- 
ent time. Old favorites as well as new 
beauties fill it, until it becomes a kind of 
sample box of the American poets who 
write stirring and lovely things. It 
should inspire its readers to track down 
whole volumes of the poets who are rep- 
resented by single poems. 

A most unusual anthology of Christ- 
mas poems called “Yule Fire” has been 
compiled by Marguerite Wilkinson. 
Not only is it eminently useful, not only 
is the poetry of high order, not only does 
it contain a happy blend of ancient and 
modern authors. It has a unity which 
sets it apart from the crazy-quilt school. 
And this unity is a matter of spirit in- 
fusing intelligence. Mrs. Wilkinson has 
chosen her poems with the sure discrim- 
ination of a poet and a critic, then she 
has demanded that they have the spirit- 
ual quality which sets Christ’s birthday 
apart from the pagan celebrations which 
were its ancestors. Her preface—ser- 
mon and prose-poem, sincerely written 
with a freedom from cant and sentimen- 
tality which is almost miraculous in this 
day of both—states clearly her own 
deep faith. Reading it, one realizes what 
it was that enabled her to make so fine 


a collection. 
“Hiking” 
(Continued from page 2+) 


clubs and adopted hiking as their hobby. 
Almost any Saturday, Sunday or holi- 
day will see such club groups in natty 
hiking attire setting forth in search of 
the adventure that awaits somewhere 
along the trail. 

Two well-known clubs for both men 
and women, the Green Mountain and 
Adirondack Mountain clubs, have point- 
ed the way for the newer women’s clubs. 
During the twelve months of the year, 
their members enjoy the outdoors, mak- 
ing or breaking trails, or following trails 
already made. ‘These organizations 
maintain winter cabins in the Palisades 
Interstate Park in New York, where 
members may indulge to their hearts’ 
content in winter sports and snow 
tramps, with or without snowshoes. 
Women, of course, share in that climax 
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of hiking—tall mountain climbing, 
where snow and glaciers are involved ; 
but this is a form of sport, or achieve- 
ment, that falls into a class by itself. 

Hiking in colleges is also organized 
for women, being a part of the outing- 
club program, and includes mountain 
climbing, all-day and overnight hikes and 
winter rambles. Some of the women’s 
colleges have clubhouses, where girls 
may stay overnight and taste the joys of 
“roughing it.” At Smith, which has a 
flourishing outing club, twelve per cent 
ot the student body were active mem- 
bers of the club last year, using the club- 
houses and sharing in fall, spring and 
winter hikes. One group of students 
spent a night in a snow hut while the 
thermometer registered twenty-two de- 
grees below zero and slept snug and 
warm in their sleeping bags. Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, like Smith, has two club- 
houses for the use of hiking groups— 
one a perpetual gift to the Seniors, one 
owned by the outing club, and it hopes 
to have another in the mountains for 
snowy-weather hikes. 

Not far from the Golden Gate on the 
Pacific Coast is Mills College, with spe- 
cial interest in three sports—fencing, rid- 
ing and hiking. Members of the ath- 
letic association are eligible for member- 
ship in the hiking club, but only girls 
who really enjoy walking should con- 
sider joining. Before a member is 
awarded the club pin she must have four 
hundred miles to her credit. 

Goucher, in Baltimore, and Wellesley 
are both hoping for the erection of a 
cabin to be used by students on over- 
night hikes. At the former college, hikes 
are part requirement for membership in 
the athletic league. Barnard hikers did 
a ten-mile mid-November hike, and dur- 
ing the fall and winter season will spend 
several week-ends in the Palisades Inter- 
state Park, where small cabins, equipped 
for just such excursions, are available at 
small cost.* 

The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, with branches in all parts of the 
country, has been for several years an 
ardent supporter of group jaunts in the 
country. Initial hikes are three to five 
miles long, and the hikers are gradually 
introduced to the longer, more strenuous 
tramps. Long hikes are not advised in 
Y. W. C. A. classes until the girls are 
in trim and equal to the drag of steady 
walking over whatever country may be 
encountered. Lunch is usually carried 
along, or the materials for a meal, if 
some outdoor cooking is to be attempted. 
Week-ending away from the city or 
town is growing in such favor with club 
girls everywhere that provisions are be- 
ing made for the purchase or leasing of 
old farmhouses to be used for shelters. 

The Young Women’s Hebrew Associ- 
ation also enthusiastically includes hiking 
in its athletic program. Girl Scouts of 


*See Woman Citizen, April 7, 1923. 
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America, on their nature trails, identify- 
ing flowers, trees and plants along the 
way and finally preparing their own 
meals over the fire, are a familiar and 
delightful bit of outdoor color. A recent 
new feature has been the building of 
cabins for overnight shelters near the 
troop camps, and except for the heavy 
carpentering the cabins represent the 
girls’ own work. Cooking their own 
dinners after a day on the trail has 


Winter 
Health 


UMMER health and winter 
work are a highly desirable 
combination. But this is one 
of the things that are too 
often considered an “impos- 
sibility of modern life.” One knows 
that the feeling of strength and vigor, 
good-natured placidity and reserve force 
which follows a vacation, will disappear 
after three or four weeks of winter life, 
when the windows have gone down. 
And, with a feeling of half-confessed re- 
bellion, we pack our fit bodies away with 
our sport clothes and golf clubs until 
the next June. We count it to ourselves 
for righteousness that vacation has given 
us something to go on, and hope it won’t 
all wear off before the winter months 
pass. 
All this is unnecessary, even though 
the office is only lit by electric light and 
the apartment opens on a court. In- 
stead of being thankful for one month 
or three of a healthy body, one should 
demand twelve months of fitness. 

This is a perfectly possible attainment, 
for the same forces which make for a 
rejuvenated body in the country—even 
good country vegetables—are available 
in the city or town. The only difficulty 
lies in the person herself—who fails to 
recognize sunshine and air and peace as 
rightful demands of a winter of work 
as well as of a summer vacation; who 
refuses to face that curious inconsistency 
which makes her move from a dark and 
unventilated hotel to a sunny inn on the 
sea as a matter of course in the summer, 
and yet keeps her in a sunless room in 
winter though the solar system is per- 
forming in full force on the roof or park 
benches or bus tops. 

Just as one requires a vacation as a 
necessity of life, so one should set about 
consciously to live a winter existence 
which would maintain the body in sum- 
mer health, vigor and fitness. 

For instance: 

SLtEEP—A righteous demand in the 








thrilled many a Scout heart and eventu- 
ally won the badge offered for hiking 
cookery. 

The approved costume for the road 
varies with the community and the or- 
ganization. The Scouts wear their well- 
known khaki outfit, and private schools 
sometimes have their own hiking uni- 
form. If there is such a thing as an of- 
ficial hiking attire, it probably consists 
of knickers and sweater, low-heeled, 
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country; a virtuous omission in the city. 
An average of eight hours’ sleep a night 
is necessary to keep a well person well. 
If the allowance is under-cut one night 
it should be made up the next night. A 
person with any ailment, as headaches, 
indigestion, constipation, frequent colds, 
needs more than eight hours, nine at 
least and preferably ten. 

For those who fall asleep slowly, a 
glass of warm milk with two or three 
graham crackers just before going to bed 
will hurry up the onset of sleep. The 
repetition of a verse, preferably some 
simple rhythmic verse, will calm the 
mind. If at this moment, just as the 
mind falls asleep, a few suggestions are 
given about both the work and the health 
of the next day, the patient will be the 
gainer. These suggestions should be 
very general and very simple and should 
amount to not much more than a Coué 
affirmation of improvement. No forced 
fixing of the attention avails, as such at- 
tention only wakens up the patient and 
imparts a sense of effort and strain, 
which will render the suggestion useless. 
The habit of saying prayers was one of 
the best suggestions that was ever made. 
The mind rests in the consciousness of a 
great power for good. The whole 
psyche is flooded with peace and assur- 
ance and in the morning wakes refreshed. 

ExercisE—An instinct in the coun- 
try; a duty in the city usually unfulfilled. 
This is often joined with the question 
of fresh air but is separate. The body 
should be used every day in regular 
bending and twisting and stretching mo- 
tions. ‘Those who make beds and sweep 
the floor keep their bodies supple and 
may not need the morning daily dozen 
that the sedentary worker needs. Both 
house worker and office worker, how- 
ever, need a daily walk of about four 
miles. Only an extreme rain storm 
should prevent this walk. 

Besides the morning exercise, the 
daily walk, each person should include 
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broad-toed shoes and woolen hose. Hats 
are rarely considered, for most hikers re. 
fuse to be annoyed with head Coverings 
when on the road. In some parts of the 
country the windbreak, a leather jacket 
of bright colored leather worn instead of 
the sweater, is becoming popular because 
it is light, warm and, what is not to be 
overlooked, has that air of smartness 
which even the seasoned hiker likes to 
affect. 


By 
GULIELMA 
F. ALSOP 


some form of violent exercise in her 
week’s program. This will usually be 
some form of sport or week-end outing, 
Sport, being gregarious, and more vigor- 
ous and varied than walking, changes 
the mood as well as stimulates the mus- 
cles. It supplies the mind with pleas- 
ant, happy, normal contacts. It is a 
definite link with the larger national 
sport interests, and is one of the best 
emotional stimulants. 

FresH AIR AND SUNSHINE—A ne- 
cessity in the country; a too expensive 
luxury in the city. Here the ideal is 
hardest of attainment. Each individual 
should have at least two hours out of 
doors in all weather, every day. This 
can partly be taken on porches, roofs, in 
parks, sitting well wrapped up, but is 
better taken at the same time as the re- 
quired exercise. Rooms at night should 
have as many windows open as the room 
possesses. At least two. If the sleeper’s 
head gets cold in winter, a night cap 
will keep it warm. The body should be 
warmly covered. 

BATHING—The whole sea and a 
pleasantly cold river in the country; a 
hurried obligation in the city. For the 
vigorous a cold morning plunge is the 
best. This can be followed by a warm 
soap bath at night, without any danger 
of bathing too much. If the daily bath 
is taken at night it should be warm. 

Foop—The best fresh vegetables in 
the country; anything quick and filling 
in the city. Food must be varied to suit 
the needs of each patient, but there are 
some definite items that should always be 
included in a well-balanced diet. 

Water, eight glasses daily. 

Milk, cream or butter, in abundance. 

One or more large lettuce salads daily. 

Raw fruit three times a day. 

Two, at least, freshly cooked vegeta 
bles daily (not including potatoes, rice 
Or macaroni). 

Not more than one cup of coffee, one 
cup of tea. As few sweets as possible. 
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Mrs. Akeley 


(Continued from page 17) 


and announced that she was going out 
for big game. 

The men laughed at the supposed 
joke, but they did not laugh when her 
frst shot brought down a large eland, 
and thereafter she hunted the wild ani- 
mals alone with her native gun-bearer, 
unaccompanied by any other member of 
the party. The natives taught her the 
signs by which they trail the animals—a 
study which Mrs. Akeley found fascinat- 
ing, though she confesses that she has 
never become hardened to killing ani- 
mals and looks at it not as a sport but 
as something to serve the interests of 
science. 

“Few people stop to think,” she said, 
“how much a museum of natural history 
means to the average person who has not 
the opportunity to travel and whose only 
contact with the wonders of natural his- 
tory comes in this way. These jungle 
animals are fast disappearing; some 


kinds which were fairly common a few | 


years ago have gone entirely. Someone 
must get specimens for preservation for 
the information of future generations. 
As for hunting ‘de luxe,’ going to the 
jungle in high powered cars and killing 
to satisfy the lust for excitement, I can 
not see the pleasure in it.” 

On her former trips Mrs. Akeley had 
become much interested in the natives 
and, believing that a woman would be 
able to go among them more freely than 
a man, she decided to make an African 
expedition alone. With this in mind she 
left this country in August, 1924, went 
to London, where she outfitted herself, 
not overlooking a supply of swanky 
sport togs to satisfy her natural woman’s 
desire for fine raiment, sailed for Mom- 
basa, the port of entry for the East 
Coast, went up the coast from there and, 
gathering up a safari of natives, pro- 
ceeded up the river in dugout canoes. 
When she reached the edge of the desert 
this mode of travel was exchanged for 
pack camels and donkeys. Traveling for 
months this way, she shot and prepared 
for shipping from Nairobi the twenty 
specimens, including a lion, which were 
wanted for the Brooklyn Musewm. 

Passing over casually the fact that the 
first elephant she shot is the largest in 
the Field Museum, and that her second 
still holds the record for size in the 
Kenya country; that she has spent the 
night on a platform built in a tree to bag 
her lion, and that she once headed a 
band of sullen and superstitious savages, 
who threatened her life, to go through 
the impassable and_ elephant-infested 
jungles on the slopes of Mount Kenya 
to rescue her husband, who had been 
mauled by an elephant and deserted by 
his black followers—this remarkable 
woman told me of the curious customs 
of the natives. of the tropical birds. of 


the little vervet monkey, almost human 
and named J. T. Jr., after Mr. John T. 
McCutcheon, then a member of the 
party. J. T. had a colored valet in the 
person of Ali, a little black boy, who 
carried the monkey on march under an 
old Sary Gamp umbrella. 

On this latest expedition, the first 
night she made camp in the jungle and 
sat down to her dinner at a table set 
with the linen and china she had brought 
with her, Mrs. Akeley was charmed to 
see that one of her men had placed a 
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THE OXEN 


By THomas Hakpy 


Christmas Eve, and twelve of the clock. 
“Now they are all on their knees,” 

An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the embers in hearthside ease. 


We pictured the meek mild creatures where 
hey dwelt in their strawy pen, 
Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they were kneeling then. 


So fair a fancy few would weave 
In these years! Yet, I feel, 

If someone said on Christmas Eve, 
“Come, see the oxen kneel. 


“In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our childhood used to know,” 

I should go with him in the gloom 
Hoping it might be so. 


Wilkinson’s Christmas an- 


From Marguerite L 
(Macmillan) 


thology “Yule Fire.” 
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gorgeous centerpiece of jungle flowers 
on the board. 

“How did you know that I liked 
flowers?” Mrs. Akeley asked him. 

Smiling broadly, the man answered 
that as a little boy he had accompanied 
the Roosevelt expedition at the time 
when the Akeleys had joined the Presi- 
dent’s party for a while. And all these 
years he had remembered how the white 
Mem Sahib had exclaimed with delight 
over a bouquet of gladiolas and grasses 
he had given her as a childish tribute. 
These native children always follow in 
the wake of a white expedition and Mrs. 
Akeley told some amusing experiences 
she had had with them. 

One twelve-year-old boy named Mo- 
gombo was her constant companion and 
interpreter on this last expedition, as he 
was very clever at conveying to her in 
the combination of English, French and 
sign language in which she conversed 
with the natives information she needed 
about the country and people. Once 
when they had broken camp and gone on 
to the next camping-place, Mogombo 
failed to put in an appearance and Mrs. 
Akeley was worried and annoyed. The 
only explanation she could get out of 
the other boys was that some boy had 
stolen Mogombo’s clothes and dog and 
he had gone in pursuit. The next day 
he was in camp, weary, but with his dog 
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at his heels. ‘To show her displeasure 
at his desertion Mrs. Akeley would not 
talk with him directly but told someone 
else to ask him what he meant by acting 
that way. With a most serious look on 
his little black face, gravely, with due 
regard for the unreasonableness of wom- 
en, he said: 

“Ask her if a man can see his wealth 
go and do nothing about it.” 

Deserting the beaten trails for the un- 
broken paths where other white people 
do not go, Mrs. Akeley, traveling in a 
litter borne by natives who sang as they 
went, mingled with the natives in their 
villages, learning much about their reli- 
gion, superstitions and customs. Once 
she gave a party for the Pygmies in her 
camp, providing quantities of green bana- 
nas, a staple food which they cook in 
many ways, wine made from tropical 
fruits and herbs, and the flesh of wild 
animals. According to her description, 
the dancing was as wild and the cos- 
tumes were as scanty as could be seen in 
the most fashionable supper clubs of New 
York and London. Some of the ladies 
had their low-neck gowns painted on 
their skins in the most stunning colors 
and designs, some were in half mourn- 
ing, at that stage when the coat of white 
clay with which they cover their bodies 
at the death of a relative is beginning to 
wear off, and the collection of native 
jewelry worn by the guests would have 
ravished the eyes of a connoisseur. 

Mrs. Akeley speaks of these people 
with real sympathy and understanding. 
The same essential womanliness which 
accounts for her wearing silk stockings 
and lingerie in the jungle, hundreds of 
miles from civilization, gives her tact to 
deal with these strange people, simple as 
children in outward seeming, but acting 
under the compulsion of ages of super- 
stition. 


The “Kewpie” Lady 
(Continued from page 13) 


“That one is an ancestor,” Miss 
O’Neill smiled at the gay little face. 
“You've seen the new family, haven't 
you?” 

From a big chair she picked up a lit- 
tle being just the size of the most favorite 
doll. It was shaped like a Kewpie doll, 
pink like a Kewpie doll, as impish as 
a Kewpie doll. But Kewpie dolls were 
hard to the point of being unbreakable. 
This infant was soft and lovable, fitting 
into hollows and smooth against faces. 
Its skin, of soft pink silk, wrinkled like 
a baby’s as it bent over, and the lights 
and shadows on its little face put chang- 
ing expressions into the demure eyes. 

“T call it a Kuddle Kewpie,” Miss 
O’Neill explained, and there was no 
need to ask why. “It’s fun to be play- 
ing with a new Kewpie’—she cradled 
the tiny creature in her arms and rocked 
it as she talked. “I suppose it will go on 
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forever, or thereabouts. A new set of 
babies is always popping up and needing 
Kewpies. For a long time I’ve wanted 
to make a cuddly one, but didn’t quite 
bring it about before. My sister helps 
me cut them out. She’s the Kewpies’ 
aunt, you know. I hope to get plenty 
of them born for this Christmas. Don’t 
you think the children will love them?” 

It was like being asked by Peter Pan 
if one believed in fairies. ‘There was 
only one possible answer to that ques- 
tion, and it came all the more emphati- 
cally because of certain precious rag-doll 
memories. This new race of Kewpies is 
closely akin to the great tribe of rag- 
dolls. Only they are twice as cunning, 
as full of character, as quaintly usable, 
as any rag-doll yet invented. They 
wear tiny knitted garments with amaz- 
ing nonchalance, and without clothes at 
all they seem ready for any emergency. 

The “monsters” grew out of the great 
epic of life. But the Kewpies are the 
offspring of that boundless affection, gen- 
erosity, irresistible humor and _ lovely 
recklessness which go to make the mer- 
curidl creature who is their creator. She 
is the fairies’ child, and she is the mother 
of Little Folk. They dowered her with 
great gifts, and she spends them lavishly 
for the children, big and little, of the 
world. 


Workers’ Wages 


(Continued from page 25) 


clared unconstitutional. Justice Bran- 
deis dissented ; Justice Holmes rested his 
assent solely on the previous Adkins de- 
cision. 

Thus runs the legal history of the acts. 
In Oregon, Washington, South Dakota, 
as well as in California, the laws still 
stand. In Minnesota injunctions are 
pending. Wisconsin has recently en- 
acted a new statute. In other states 
such legislation is being enforced for 
minors only. Under the Massachusetts 
act, wage boards have sat and legal 





minimum rates are in effect in over 
twenty different trades. 

Meantime, in all the states, whether 
Or not minimum wage laws exist, wom- 
en everywhere should see to it that the 
wages paid to working women should 
not be allowed to remain in obscurity 
but should be continuously scrutinized. 
With the spectacular increase in rents 
common to most communities, the low 
pay of women workers, particularly in 
unorganized trades, is of bitter signifi- 
cance. One of the main benefits of the 
minimum wage laws has been to turn on 
the light. ‘This can still be done, if tar 
less satistactorily, without legislation. 
And when the facts have sufficiently 
impressed public opinion, doubtless a 
way will be reopened to combat the evil 
of underpay by legislation. 


Stories of Opera 

(Continued from page 15) 
years she sang at night in various ‘Fol- 
lies’ and studied music and languages 
during the day. Then, on the advice of 
the director of the Metropolitan, who 
gave her an audition, she went to Europe 
to gain experience. Engagements in 
Monte Carlo, Vienna, London and Paris 
brought increasing fame. She came 
back to New York this year, and secured 
an immediate engagement at the Metro- 
politan. Her first appearance will prob- 
ably be as “Mimi” in La Bohéme. 

The other new American soprano is 
Marion Talley, whose fortune is so ex- 
traordinary as to make fictional heroines 
appear pale drudges. She is only eight- 
een, the daughter of a telegraph oper- 
ator in Kansas City, and she is bracketed 
with Adelina Patti as one of the young- 
est singers to make an operatic début. 
There isn’t much to be told about 
Marion Talley’s career, for eighteen 
years are very few in which to build 
one. She was born in Nevada, Missouri, 
and her family moved to Kansas City 
when she was five. “She sang in her 
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cradle; she sang to her dolls,” they say, 
As she grew, all Kansas City knew of 
her lovely voice, and three years ago 
they formed a committee to back a con. 
cert which should raise funds to send 
her to New York. Her voice won her 
$10,000 and with that she came to New 
York and to an audition at the Metro. 
politan. She was only fifteen, her voice 
not yet mature, but so remarkable that 
she was advised to go to Europe for 
study and experience. She is a simple, 
quiet person, calm and sure of herself. 
and of the needs of her own superb 
voice. She will appear with the Metro- 
politan company in a leading soprano 
role early in the season, and triendly 
curiosity will bring her a large and bril- 
liant audience. 

Another new American is Dorothea 
Flexer, mezzo-soprano, only  twenty- 
three, who comes to the Metropolitan 
stage a complete stranger. She has giv- 
en two concerts in her home town, AI- 
lentown, Pennsylvania, and she has sung 
at popular concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Otherwise, her voice 
is not known publicly, and she will offer 
all the charm of a surprise. 

One of the prettiest stories of the year 
concerns Carmela Ponselle, who will 
make her début as a mezzo-soprano with 
the Metropolitan this winter. She is the 
sister of Rosa Ponselle, a Metropolitan 
star for seven years, and this year the 
one chosen to sing the lead in the opera 
which opened the season, “La Giocon- 
da.” The two girls were born in Meri- 
den, Connecticut, the daughters of an 
Italian family in comfortable circum- 
stances. A family disaster drove them 
both to singing for their living, and they 
were very successful in vaudeville. 

Success, however, did not mean leisure 
for them, but the opportunity to do more 
studying. Finally, Rosa won her way 
to the Metropolitan, and Carmela went 
into concert work. But the older sister 
had too much love for the drama to be 
content with the concert stage, and she 
continued studying operatic music. Cu- 
riously enough, it was the singing of sim- 
ple.old “Annie Laurie” which won her 
the coveted chance. Otto Kahn, patron 
of arts and friend of artists, heard her 
sing the ballad and realized the beauty 
of her voice. The result was the appear- 
ance of the sisters together in a concert 
last winter. Press and public joined in 
enthusiastic applause, and shortly after- 
ward the Metropolitan offered Carmela 
a contract. 

Florence Easton’s name is not new to 
lovers cf operas and concerts. She has 
sung with the Metropolitan for ten 
years, and the whole country knows her 
beautiful voice and the charm of her 
carefully chosen concert programs. She 
was born in England and lived for years 
in Canada, but she regards herself as an 
American opera singer, partly because 
she has adopted this country as her per- 
manent home, and partly because she 1s 
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married to an American opera singer, 
Francis Maclennan. Her voice is un- 
ysual, not only in its beauty, but in its 
combination of lyric and dramatic quali- 
ties. It is said that she is the most 
versatile of singers. She knows the com- 
plete scores of over a hundred operas, 
and she has made more “last minute” 
appearances in substitution for sick 
singers than any other star. 


The Cow and the Baby 
(Continued from page 19) 


by hand, with the capper’s thumb inad- 
vertently slipping, now and then, into 
the bottle, we were sure of it! 

But the milkman (and the inspector, 
too, if he were admitted to our kitchens) 
might have something to say about our 
treatment of milk. The milkman says 
that he is blamed for the souring and 
spoiling of his well-chilled milk that 
we leave sitting for an hour or two out 
on the back porch, instead of putting it 
immediately into the refrigerator. (A 
nice way is to have an arrangement by 
which the milkman can put it in the 
refrigerator himself.) He says that no- 


body wants to pay a cent more for clean 


milk than dirty milk, until you get into 
the “certified” class; and that women 
care a good deal more for the cream 
content than for the health department’s 
report upon the several procedures. He 
says the women let milk sour and even 
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putrefy in the bottles, and leave it to the 
milkmen to get them clean and sweet 
again. (Rinse the bottles free of all 
milk, say 1, but don’t make them look 
so spick-and-span that the producer will 
be tempted to use them again without 
further ado.) He says that people ap- 
propriate cream bottles for sputum cups 
and other disgusting uses and then put 
them out again for him to collect. 
(Speed the day when all milk comes to 
us in cardboard containers, something 
as ice cream does now.) He says that 
milk is poured out and let to stand 
around in non-sterile pitchers, and that 
disease germs can get into the milk in a 
careless consumer's family just as well 
as in the milkman’s family. (I like the 
pretty silver holders which convert milk- 
and-cream bottles into pitchers for table 
use. Then the partly emptied bottles 
can be set back on the ice.) 

You make excuses about “hired help.” 
Oh, but you ought to hear the milk- 
man on his tribulations with hired help! 

One last word of kitchen-mindedness, 
I beg, lest you defeat the _best-laid 
schemes of nice milkmen: See to it that 
the tops of all bottles are thoroughly 
washed under the faucet before remov- 
ing the cap. For the delivery boy always 
grabs ’em by the head. 


A “Fortunate Personality” 

(Continued from page 16) 
cial judgment is to blame the parents 
for their ignorance. But this is not fair. 
The modern social order is bewilder- 
ingly complex. It presents as many in- 
tricacies as the radio. Our present con- 
ception of psychology is as much changed 
from that of the past as the automobile 
is from the carriage. It is not that chil- 
dren have changed, but new scientific 
facts have dawned so suddenly that even 
the educated adult can not grasp them 
without special study. Just think of the 
great mass of the uneducated, the poor, 
without the opportunity of studying 
anything. It’s not surprising that we 
find ignorance. 

“And then we are crippled by preju- 
dice. It is so much simpler to say a 
thing is wrong than to make the effort 
of understanding it; it is so much easier 
to condemn than to analyze. Education 
is the only way to outlaw prejudice.” 

In her sharp, definite way Dr. Van 
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Waters added: “Be sure you get my 
point. I do not mean that we can dic- 
tate. No one today is in a position to 
approach parents dogmatically and say 
‘Do this or that.’ We don’t know. We 
don’t know what to do about the sim- 
plest details. We can’t even be sure 
that it’s wise to give a lad a latchkey. 
What we need is endless research to 
understand the problems. Sometimes I 
think that because the field is so large 
we should have two classes working in 
it, the thinkers and the doers, the schol- 
ars and the actors. But some of us 
have to double up and do a little of 
both.” 

The telephone rang. Her right hand 
went on writing signatures, the left 
took down the receiver. 

“Yes, Dr. Blank, this is Dr. Van 
Waters. I wanted to talk with you 
about George. My feeling is that he 
should spend a good deal of time with 
his mother. They are fond of each 
other, and she has a quieting, steadying 
effect on the boy. He needs affection, so 
does she. I believe their living together 
is bracing to them both.” 

And she talked on, familiar with 
every detail of George’s problem, sym- 
pathetic, eager, understanding, seeing 
clearly, recommending decisively. I felt 
a little dizzy at the thought of how 
many young Georges and Kates and 
Nellies there were whose stormy histo- 
ries she knew quite as intimately. 
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In her description of the personality 
best adapted for successful work with 
delinquents, .in her recent book, “Youth 
and Conflict,” she says: ‘Only steady, 
warm, continuous interest in human be- 
ings, ability to bring to each day’s work 
fresh insight into manifold capacities of 
human nature to recuperate, can suc- 
cessfully combat unrest and delinquency. 
Perhaps that is the secret cf influence of 
some fortunate personalities—they pro- 
duce tranquillity because their emotional 
energy is flowing in a steady current that 
is not subject to sudden droughts or tor- 
rents. They are adjusted to life, they 
possess what Adolf Meyer calls ‘con- 
structive composure.’ ” 

Such a “fortunate personality” is 
Miriam Van Waters. Poise and seren- 
ity, simple fearlessness and humor, deep- 
lying reserves of energy and power— 
these distinguish a person who has re- 
solved her own conflicts, assimilated her 


experiences, and achieved freedom from’ 


any concern with self. Her work with 
delinquents is founded on a continuous 
interest in human personality; her de- 
sire is not to judge, but to understand 
the maladjustments that lead to asocial 
behavior and to help the maladjusted 
toward the goal of happiness and suc- 
cessful adaptation. It is not sentimental 
to believe that such constructive intelli- 
gence and social faith must find re- 
sponse in the young and troubled per- 
sonalities who come under her influence. 


An Unofficial Diplomat 
(Continued from page 21) 


however, before she surrendered and 
announced her engagement. 

Directly after their marriage in 1905 
the Rianos sailed for Paris, where M. 
Riano had been detailed as Second Sec- 
retary to the Spanish Legation. In two 
months he was made counselor, and a 
short time afterward was appointed 
Minister Resident, which post he filled 
until 1907 when sent as Minister to 
Denmark and Norway. This service 
was of three years’ duration, during 
which time he also acted as Chamber- 
lain to the King. 

In 1910, M. Riano returned to Wash- 
ington as Minister, and in 1914, when 
the Legation was raised to Embassy 
rank, was promoted to Ambassador. 
Since that time, he and Mme. Riano 
have taken an active part in the social 
and official life at the capital, and are 
personally well known and liked. 

Officially, however, they are not 
widely known because of the tradi- 
tionally quiet way diplomats go about 
their business. A diplomat, in truth, is 
more inaccessible to the press than the 
President. And a diplomat’s wife would 
no more talk for publication than she 
would harangue the populace from the 
street corners! As a mere slip of the 
tongue might wreck her husband’s ca- 
reer, she guards it carefully, granting no 
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interviews except of the most informal 
nature and this with the strict under- 
standing that she is not to be “quoted,” 

So, in describing Mme. Riano, the 
writer is forced to do so without the 
help of her own original way of ex. 
pressing herself. As a personality Mme, 
Riano has a “dash” about her that is 
distinctive. While possessing the social 
instinct to a marked degree, and a vital- 
ity and energy that prevent her ever 
appearing bored or uninterested, she is 
characterized by an independence of ac- 
tion and a directness of manner that 
every democratic American likes, but 
some ceremonial foreigners do not un- 
derstand. 

Mme. Riano is refreshingly “herself,” 
perfectly natural and simple, despite her 
sojourn in world capitals and her inti- 
mate acquaintance with royalty. In ap- 
pearance, she would be taken for a 
native of her husband’s country any day. 
She has the black hair and eyes, the 
coloring and vivacity of the Castilian, 
Her gowns bear the foreign stamp and 
have about them that indefinable ‘thing 
called “chic.” She affects black a good 
deal, which she wears to peculiar advan- 
tage. Old lace and fans have a special 
fascination for her. She has a valuable 
collection of both handed down from 
her husband’s family. Many of her 
handsomest evening gowns are trimmed 
in this priceless old lace, and her won- 
derfully carved, painted and feathered 
fans add just the right colorful touch. 

As a lace-maker, Mme. Riano is an 
expert herself. She learned the art 
while visiting the Riano family at their 
country estate near the lovely old city of 
Granada. In the famous rose gardens 
of her mother-in-law she spent many 
hours daily with her lace frame and 
crochet needle, and all her leisure time 
thereafter was devoted to fashioning the 
filet and art squares which now adorn 
the exquisite curtains at the Embassy 
windows at Washington. The curtains 
were modeled after the Riano designs, 
handed down for generations. Mme. 
Riano keeps them in repair, eliminating 
worn designs and working in new when- 
ever needed. 

While in Spain, Mme. Riano also 
learned to speak her husband’s tongue 
with more than the average fluency. She 
and the Ambassador habitually converse 
in English, but as the Embassy servants 
are mostly Spanish, orders must be given 
in their own language. 

Mme. Riano is well versed in domes- 
tic lore, and looks well to the ways of 
her household. Though she has a staff 
of eight to assist her in running the 
enormous Embassy, she personally attends 
to the marketing and housekeeping, and 
practices the strictest economy in the 
expenditure of the Spanish government’s 
money. It was with real pride that she 
told me of the fresh vegetables obtained 
from the Embassy garden, and of the 
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chickens and fresh eggs in which she 
and one of the staff have a community 
interest. 

The Embassy building houses both 
the living quarters and the chancery, 
and has twenty rooms. It occupies an 
imposing position on the Sixteenth 
Street hill among the diplomatic estab- 
lishments, and boasts among its furnish- 
ings some of the most valuable art 
objects on this side of the Atlantic. 

The main drawing room, hung in 
rose satin brocade, is filled with antiques, 
the piece de resistance of which is a cop- 
per cabinet painted by Rubens. On the 
walls are hung a number of Chinese pic- 
tures of carved jade and opal, framed in 
heavy gold. Many of the chairs, includ- 
ing the stately high-back black and gold 
ones, came from the Ambassador’s ances- 
tral home. 

There is an exceptionally fine French 
cabinet, richly carved, in the reception 
rom. Over it is hung a full-length 
portrait of the King of Spain, attired in 
court dress and wearing the Order of 
Charles III. On a table nearby is a 
charming, silver-framed, autographed 
picture of Queen Victoria Eugenie. 

The dining salon is the most delight- 
fuk room in the Embassy, and shows 
more real Spanish flavor. Both walls 
and floor are covered with ruby red. 
The woodwork is black etched in gold. 
In the place of pictures the side walls 


are decorated with great platters and 
plaques of Spanish silver in repoussé de- 
sign, framed in mahogany on a red velvet 
background. Standing out against the 
rich red walls, the effect is strikingly 
beautiful. 

This salon has been the setting of 
some notable dinner parties, especially 
on the King’s Féte Day, and will see 
even more important and distinguished 
gatherings now that Ambassador and 
Mme. Riano must take the lead as diplo- 
matic hosts. When the season is in full 
swing they dine out—or give a dinner, 
every night in the week, and while it 
would be difficult to take any more 
active part socially than they have taken 
heretofore, the impossible will have to 
be achieved. 

It is at these social functions that the 
Ambassador’s wife has her greatest op- 
portunity to make friends for her hus- 
band and his country, and obtain in an 
informal way information that will be 
invaluable to him. 

Entertaining her husband’s constit- 
uents and distinguished—as well as 
humble—fellow countrymen, is another 
little chore of the Ambassador’s wife 
and not the least among her duties are 
the thousands of official calls she has to 
make. Mme. Riano, as doyenne, will be 
relieved from making certain “‘first calls” 
—in any case, Senators’ wives must 
call first upon Ambassadors’ wives—but 
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she will still have to return all calls 
made upon her. 

Unlike many other official hostesses, 
however, Mme. Riano does not consider 
the sacred rite of calling a burden. She 
does not send her bit of pasteboard in 
by the footman, but presents it at the 
door herself. Of course, she rarely fol- 
lows it in, for even though she devotes 
every afternoon from three to dark to 
this ceremonial there is no time for real 
visiting if she is to make the rounds 
before the close of the season. 

Most diplomatic hostesses find it nec- 
essary to have the aid of a social secre- 
tary to “card index’ their calling lists, 
acknowledge invitations and reply to the 
hundreds of requests asking them to 
sponsor this and that. Mme. Riano, 
with her unbounded energy, has man- 
aged to do this work herself. Further- 
more, she has somehow managed to visit 
the veterans’ hospitals in and around 
Washington, and engages actively in 
church work. She is a communicant of 
St. Paul’s Catholic Church, and a regu- 
lar attendant at Spanish mass at the 
Chapel of Perpetual Adoration. 

The Embassy is livened up by an in- 
teresting family of dogs—four Belgian 
griffons and two Scotch terriers. Almost 
any morning the doyenne of the diplo- 
matic corps can be seen taking her frisky 
charges out for an airing on Diplomatic 


Hill. 








Welcome 


Mary Sherman says: 
“The 


Woman,” by Alice Ames Winter. . . . This 


Business of Being a Club 





1921 


How Big *™” 
will the 1925 
Woman Citizen’s 1925 
Christmas Stocking Be? 


N 1921 the Cit1zEN’s Christmas offer brought 

in 70 new subscriptions and the CITIZEN staff 
went around with Christmas smiles congratulating 
each other on such splendid results. Last Christ- 
mas our Christmas offer brought 1,070 subscrip- 
lions 

The subscription department was almost 
swamped, but they worked joyfully over hours and 
made sure that every magazine and every Christ- 
mas card reached the person to whom the subscrip- 
tion was sent by Christmas day. Our offer this 
year includes a large number of attractive book; at 
very little more than the cost of the subscriptions. 
How large will the CiTIZEN’s stocking be this 
time? It’s up to you. The CITIZEN is breathless 
with suspense. 





For details of the offer see the back cover page. 




















book is replete with information concerning all the 
multitudinous details of club work. The novice 
will find it invaluable, and the older club women 
for whom club work is indeed a serious business 
will find here the steps by which they must build up 
their local organizations, their little clubs and their 
big city and district and state Federations. 

The New York Times Book Review says: 

The book is as thoroughly businesslike as its title 
indicates. It wastes no words, it indulges in no 
sentiment, it holds strictly to its theme and pur- 
pose, and it is so thoroughly and accurately in- 
formed that any new or untrained recruit, whether 
group or individual, to the great organized army of 
club women will find in it all the information 
needed for effective management and co-operation. 


No active club woman can afford to be without 
this admirable manual 


The Business of 


Being a Club Woman 
By Alice Ames Winter 
12mo, 286 pages Price $1.25 
THE CENTURY CO., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 
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When writing to the Century Company, please mention the Woman CITIzEN 

















































































Many Baskets 
By ELEANOR KERR 


Remember, Miss Kerr is ready to an- 
swer questions in this column—explain- 
ing financial terms, types of investment, 
giving facts of record about investments, 
though she will, of course, not advise 
about specific investments. The C1TIZEN 
reserves the right to select only questions 
to which the answers will be of general 
interest. 

Address, “Your Investments,’ THE 
Woman CITIZEN, 171 Madison avenue, 
New York. 


INCE investors are always be- 
ing advised not to “put all 
their eggs in one basket,” what 
is, in general, a good program 
for diversification of invest- 

ment? This question, which has been 
handed in, happens to coincide with the 
subject chosen for this month. 

Advice to use several baskets is, of 
course, excellent, since it is hardly likely 
that every form of investment could fail 
at once. The only single ‘‘basket” that 
comes to mind at the moment which 
could be considered absolutely safe, hu- 
manly speaking, is United States Gov- 
ernment bonds. But these give an exceed- 
ingly low rate of income return, partly as 
a consequence of their great security. 
And not all Government bonds are al- 
ways stable. See what happened to the 
German Government security owners, 
whose bonds have been “revalued”’ at a 
fraction of their original face value; and 
to the French, whose franc has now only 
one-fourth its former purchasing power, 
although “rentes,’” as the Government 
internal bonds are termed, are still paid 
in the same amount of francs as orig- 
inally contracted. 

Roughly speaking, there are three 
principal forms of income-producing in- 
vestments—real estate, stocks and bonds, 
and the various forms of life insurance. 

Real estate is the oldest form of pro- 
ductive property. Most families should 
own their homes. Besides the ethical, 
social and economic value, this gives 
them something to “fall back upon,” and 
results in a feeling of stability. Much 
has been said on the question of owning 
versus renting, and it is something only 
to be decided by each individual for him- 
self in view of his or her own require- 
ments. The ownership of property for 
income purposes has many of the same 
hazards as any other form of investment. 
Good judgment as to comparative val- 
ues, future growth and able manage- 
ment are essential. 

Securities are of many classes. Those 





dependent on their own resources or with 
others dependent on them should choose 
only the highest type of bonds, or ex- 
ceedingly well protected preferred and 
common stocks. This will be taken up 
in.a later article. Beyond reasonable 
care in selection and periodic looking 
over and checking up on the desirability 
of their retention, securities require less 
work on the part of the owner than real 
estate. 

Insurance spreads the loss of the indi- 
vidual among the whole community, and 
premiums, etc., are based on the opera- 
tion of the law of averages. Many 
forms now are in operation. The 
straight life policy provides either an 
outright sum or regular income pay- 
ments for dependents. Endowment and 
income policies provide these fer the one 
taking out the policy. And there are 
many other forms, more or less along 
these lines, the income idea in insurance 
having had interesting developments in 
recent years. 

But speaking of ‘“‘not putting all one’s 
eggs in one basket”—insurance compa- 
nies are an outstanding example of this, 
as their reserves for the payment of their 
policies are invested in as widely diver- 
sified high-grade bonds and real estate as 
possible. 

No one can lay down a rule as to how 
to divide one’s savings among these three 
chief forms of investment. Perhaps 
equally among them, for the average 
person. The small, young family may 
find it best to put almost all savings into 
owning their home; persons with young 
or helpless dependents may wish to safe- 
guard them with heavy insurance, the 
busy professional or business man or 
woman may prefer to invest largely in 
securities. 

Certainly we all need the protection 
of some form of insurance and of some 
nest egg outside our businesses. The ex- 
act form depends not only on our re- 
sponsibilities but on our tastes and our 
degree of knowledge of the conditions 
necessary to sound investment in the 
types of “eggs” selected. 





We have been asked (see November 
department), which is better, interest 
compounded quarterly at 4 per cent or 
monthly at 3 per cent? Bank notices 
prompted this question. 

As a matter of mathematics, 4 per 
cent interest compounded quarterly for 
a year is a little more than 3 per cent 
compounded monthly. Were a thou- 
sand dollars placed at interest in the 
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bank January first and kept there unt] 


FF the succeeding January first, the former 


would amount to $1,040.60 and the 
latter to $1,030.41. In each case the 
cents represent the interest on interest, 
while the $40 and the $30 over the orig- 
inal amount are the “straight” earnings 
at the two rates of interest. 

But there is another side to this ques- 
tion. Most of us keep putting into and 
taking out from our bank accounts. Ow- 
ing to this, one might have larger sums 
on which monthly interest would be fig. 
ured than quarterly ones, and so it js 
possible that the difference thus existing, 
with the more frequent compounding, 
might more than make up the difference 
in rates. 


Washington 


(Continued from page 11) 

Day after day the small room in the old 
Census Building, which crouches at the 
foot of Capitol Hill is filled, and dozens 
are turned away, but linger at the door 
craning for a glimpse of the dashing, 
outspoken colonel, who has had more 
publicity than comes in the normal life- 
time of a Navy official, and the now 
famous wine-colored tie of his counsel, 
Representative Frank B. Reid. The bat- 
tle has been waged bitterly every step 
of the way. Names of more than usual 
prominence appear on the list of wit- 
nesses. The younger fliers of the Army 
and Navy almost to a man are for 
Mitchell, and favor his plan for a sep- 
arate aviation department. The spot- 
light has been turned oftenest on 
Margaret Lansdowne, widow of the 
commander of the ill-fated Shenandoah. 
As a result of her charges that evidence 
was “framed” for her by Captain Paul 
Foley, that officer has been supplanted as 
judge advocate géneral of the court of 
inquiry into the Shenandoah, and has 
come face to face with her in regard to 
her charges. 

The trial has so far been marked by a 
series of successes for the defense; first, 
in the challenge of the court personnel, 
second, in admission of witnesses to tes- 
tify as to Colonel Mitchell’s charges of 
maladministration of Navy affairs, and 
lastly, in the admission of Mrs. Lans- 
downe’s testimony, which was contested 
as being irrelevant. 

That veteran dissenter, Huston 
Thompson, is at it again. He claims 
that the new non-publicity ruling of the 
Federal Trade Commission has _per- 
mitted the Continental Baking Com- 
pany to form a monopoly right under 
the noses of the commissioners, so to 
speak, the corporation having absorbed 
nine additional baking companies while 
the Federal Trade Commission had the 
alleged monopoly case under review. 
Another alleged monopoly which bobs 
up now and then seems to be resting 
quietly in the files of the Department 
of Justice. A year ago, Attorney-Gen- 
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eral Stone, now safely out of the arena 
of active politics and ensconced on the 
Supreme Court bench, acknowledged re- 
ceipt of the Federal Trade Commission's 
complaint against the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, but the present Attor- 
ney-General, John S. Sargent, has not 
gotten that far in the alphabet. He de- 
nies that the case has been dismissed, but 
insists that the time is not ripe for prose- 
cution of the company by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Among the ‘‘shoes and ships and seal- 
ing wax, and cabbages and kings,” with 
which the Government is concerned, 
ships are coming in for much attention. 
The Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation muddle is engaging much 
of the President’s attention, and Con- 
gress will probably be asked to approve 
a national shipping program upon which 
the Executive is now working. For 
many years there has been discussion of 
the ships which we have and do not 
know what to do with, but now along 
comes Senator Jones, of Washington, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, talking about the ships of 
five years hence. In his opinion, provi- 




















Poor Kid 


You've seen him 

Perhaps your own 

Little lad 

Limping . 

Down the street 

Every step 

A stab of pain 

Poor boy 

His shoes don’t fit 

In a few years 

Doctor prescribes _— 
PEDIFORME SHOES ... . 
To correct ae 

These abused feet . 

Had they been worn 

From the first 

There would have been 

No suffering 

No foot ills 

No doctor bills 

You need them also... . 
Write today — 

New Style Book A. 


The Pediforme Shoe Co. 


36 West 36th St., New York 
$22 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








sion should be made for the replacement 
of ships as they wear out, as well as a 
five-year guarantee of operation on the 
present routes. Besides Senator Jones, 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has been doing a little talking on 
this well-tried subject. It regards the 
need of a national shipping policy as 
one of the greatest issues before the 
American people; so much so that under 
its auspices a National Merchant Marine 
Conference, in which ship operators and 
builders, importers and exporters partici- 
pated, was held here on November 16 
and 17. In a speech before the confer- 
ence, Secretary Hoover, whose influence 
on shipping matters is considerable, main- 
tained that all of the Shipping Board 
property should be transferred to the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to be ad- 
ministered by a single head responsible 
to the President alone. This would 
eliminate such a situation as the present 
rift between the heads of the Shipping 
Board and the President. 

Not the least significant development 
has been the interest manifested by au- 
tomobile manufacturers in securing some 
of the Government ships for carrying on 
their own foreign trade, a step likely to 
be followed by other lines of “big busi- 
ness.” <A friend writes us from equa- 
torial Africa of the homely feeling he 
receives from the sight of ubiquitous 
Ford trucks and Singer sewing machines. 
The selling of such like commodities is 
a direct concern of the Department of 
Commerce, and what more logical than 
that the Secretary of Commerce should 
be actively interested in seeing this proj- 
ect for using the Government-owned 
vessels developed ? 

Washington has been provided with 
more than metaphorical fireworks by 
Government ships; recently 100 of the 
famous wooden ships of war-time, built 
at a cost of about $30,000,000 and con- 
sidered one of the greatest fiascos of 
Government shipping policy, were towed 





What Is Superpower? 
LARGE word, that sounds 


like wheels and generators 
and such. Yes, but it is more than 
that. It is the word for something 
dramatic and powerful in our future 
national life, and something close 
and practical for the housewife. 


Mr. H. E. Sargent will explain 
it in the 
January Citizen 


Also—an interview with Blanche 
Yurka on what can be done to get 
better plays. 
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out into the Potomac and set on fire. 
There were those who questioned why 
they were not given away for kindling 
wood. 

American citizens may soon be split 
into two opposing ranks over the ques- 
tion of whether it is proper to refer to 
the President as “Cal.” The Child 
Culture Club of Ogden, Utah, queried 
Mrs. John D. Sherman, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs as to its propriety, after passing a 
resolution condemning the practice. 
Mrs. Sherman wrote the following an- 
swer: 

“Calling Mr. Coolidge ‘Cal’ does not 
indicate rudeness. It suggests a hurry 
to get acquainted, and is an affectionate 
term applied in approval to a leader who 
is himself seemingly a little austere in 
his forcefulness.” 





Miss Hackett, who kindly “supplied” 
for Mrs. Stokes this month, is Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor and well known to C1TI- 
ZEN readers. Mrs. Stokes will write 
the January Washington letter, review- 
ing the opening weeks of Congress. 

















Amazing ! 
Be to but true 


You can “erase” 
needless hair 


Just rotate this neat pink | 
disk over face, arms or legs 
and you erase the hair. As 
quickly and daintily used 
as a powder compact. Im- 
mediate results. 


DRY APPLICATION 
ODORLESS 
HARMLESS 











No nauseous paste to mix, 
heat or spill. No blade or 
lather to prepare. No 
greasy cream to soil the 
clothing. 


For sale at your Drug, 
Dep’t. Store or Beauty Shop 


Money back guarantee. | 





Price $1.25. By mail, $1.35. 
BELLIN’'S 


Wonderstoen) 


Send for Free Booklet 
500 Fifth Ave., Dept. W, New York 
Raglan eerie ted London 
South Americe Solis Entriaigo & Oe, 
Havana, Cuba 
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A Joke or Two 


HE teacher was giving a ciass a lecture 

on “gravity.” She said: “Now, children, 

it is the law of gravity that keeps us on this 
earth.” 
“But, 
child, “how 
was passed?’ —The 


please, teacher,” inquired one small 
did we stick on betore the law 
Tattler (London) 


An Arkansas editor says the average woman 
who can be 


wants a strong, inflexible man 

wrapped around her finger. And what the 

average man wants is a clinging vine that 

can run the furnace.—Boston Herald 
Farmer: “Now, come along, and I'll teach 

you to milk the cow.” 


“Seein’ I'm new to it, Mis- 
learn on the calf?” 
London Opinion 


Cockney Hand: 
ter, hadn't I better 


Smith, being introduced to golf for the first 
time, had hit the ball a terrific whack, and 
sent it half a mile. “Now, where do I run 
to?” he cried excitedly.—Toronto Telegram 


A republic is the form of government in 
which those who will not vote denounce the 
choices of those who do.—Boston Herald 


William had become the proud owner of 
a pig, and insisted on having all the care of 
it. After a few weeks, as the pig did not 
seem to thrive, his father said to him: 

“William, I’m afraid you are not feeding 
your pig enough. It doesn’t seem to be fat- 
tening at all.” 

“I don’t want to fatten him yet,” answered 
the young stockman. “I’m waiting until he 
gets as long as I want him. Then I'll begin 
to widen him out.”—Watchman Examiner 


ist Irate Farmer: “Oh, yes, teil 
you know; it won't take very long. 
2nd: “Ill tell ’em all we both know; it 


‘em all 































































won't take any longer.’—College of the Paci- 
fic Weekly 
Bobby was sent by his father on an errand 
to an elderly relative who placed great stress 
upon manners. Upon his return his father 
questioned him as to his reception. 
‘Tain’t no use to write any more letters 


to him, pa. He can't see to read them. He’s 
blind.” 

“Blind!” 

“Yes. He asked me twice where my hat 


was, and I had it on my head all the time.” 


Sam, the Negro driver of an ox team, saw 
a little lizard crawling up a tree. He flour- 
ished his long whip and very deftly snapped 
off the lizard’s head. Further along the road, 
with skillful precision, he picked a horsefly 
off the fence with the same weapon. His skill 
as a marksman was next exhibited on a chip- 
munk that showed its head above the ground. 

A white man said: “Sam, take a crack at 


that,” pointing to a hornet’s nest. Sam 
grinned and replied: 
“No, suh; no, suh, boss; them fellahs is 


awganized.”—Jester 


The famous criminal lawyer had won a 
shockingly bad case by eloquence and trickery, 
and a rival lawyer said to him, bitterly: 

“Is there any case so low, so foul, so vilely 
crooked and shameful that you’d refuse it?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” the other answered 
with a smile. “What have you been doing 
now ?” 


Two sweethearts from Aberdeen were ram- 
bling ’round when they came to a movie. 

The young man ran his eye over the front 
of the building. It rested on a title in large 





letters: ‘The Woman Pays.” 

“Jean,” he said, “I think we'll gang in 
here.” 

Waiter: “How would you like your steak, 
sir?” 


Exasperated Patron: “Very much.”—J¥'es- 


leyan Wasp. 








A Homelike Hotel 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


Hotel MarthaWashington 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St.-30 E. 30th St. 
New York City 
ROOMB ....eeccecee 2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 
Rooms and Bath...$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 
Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEME?D 
Luncheon 60c Dinner $1.00 


Take Lexington Ave. Subway to 28th Street 











GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic _ill- 
nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


JAMAICA PLAIN, BosToN, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 

















Tours to Europe, 1926 


Attractive, including Cruises, 
Motor Tours. Managed by a former State 
Federation Club President. 

Liberal commission given to Organizers of 
small groups. Address EDUCATIONAL 
TOURS, Inc., 59 Prospect Street, East 


Unusual, 


Orange, N. 











EARN MONEY “tart a ‘nds 


business. You can 

AT HOME = build up a profit- 

ble business at home. 

We tell you how wan teach you to make all 

kinds of candies—hand dipped chocolates, 

hard candies, French Nougat, Caramels, etc. 

Complete course, resident or correspondence, 

under personal direction A Elinor G. Hanna, 
Write for booklet W. C. 

THE c ANDY INSTITU Tk. 


60 W. 50 St. N.Y. 





SCARSDALE 


NEW YORK’S 
DELIGHTFUL 
SUBURB 


VILLAGE OF HOMES 


If your business is in New York let me 
find a home for you here 


ELIZABETH LOCKE BOGART 
44 Drake Road Tel. Scarsdale 159 
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Train Mother 


(Continued from page 23) 





and difficulty of making his own deg. 
sions, and who must, therefore, always 
be dependent on saan for guidance 

Parents are anxious to direct every 
phase of a child’s dev elopment in order 
that he may lose no time in his learp. 
ing. They do not realize that too cop- 
stant supervision leaves the child no op. 
portunity for exercise of initiative, no 
chance to carry to completion projects of 
his own. We can not expect leadership 
and power of concentration in adult life 
to follow a childhood in which these 
qualities have been suppressed. 

Difficulties in discipline are often dj. 
rectly traceable to the fact that parents 
disagree over the policy of discipline to 
be pursued, and argue the matter before 
the child. When discussions repeatedly 
occur as to whether the child shall or 
shall not be allowed certain privileges it 
is inevitable that he will come to assume 
that no final authority really exists, As 
a result of this he will soon learn when 
to appeal to mother and when to father, 
It does not presuppose unusual cleverness 
in the child if, under these conditions, 
he eventually rules his home and those 
about him to suit his will. 

he Merrill-Palmer School endeavors 

to meet these and similar problems in 
the following ways: By its conferences 
with parents about individual problems; 
by class instruction of parents; by class 
instruction of the university girls who 
make up the student body of the School; 
and finally, by the training of children 

















GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 
“WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A hotel of distinction and charm 
for discriminating travelers. Near 
beautiful Capitol grounds. Ex 
ceptional sight-seeing facilities. 
Moderate rates and no tipping. 








Write for booklet 
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‘It is wonderful not 


to find yourself 
growing ol 


Littte chapters from the story of how the 
Arch Preserver Shoe changed the ideas of 
a Nation. No. 12 


N the steamer from Europe they had 

become friends. One of the women was 
from Cincinnati; the other was from Seat- 
tle. 

Quite naturally, they traveled across 
the country together, and the Seattle friend 
was invited to stop over for a visit of a few 
days in Cinc innati. 

The guest expected to find an elaborate 
home, with the conventional atmosphere 
of servants and luxurious furnishings. Ru- 
mor had told her that her hostess was one 
of the wealthiest women in Ohio. 

But imagine her surprise when they were 
driven up to a rather modest home in one 
of the pretty little suburbs out from the 
city. 

There were no servants to meet them. 
In the kitchen was a cook who had pre- 
pared a fine dinner. They ate rather silent- 
ly, the western woman trying to adjust her 
impressions. , The hostess noted the ‘‘be- 
wilderment.” 

“I suppose you’re wondering what kind 
of woman I can be, living as I do,” she re- 
marked cheerfully as they were about to 
leave the table. ‘‘Most people think I’m 
plain and old-fashioned.” 

“But isn’t it unusual for you to have no 
servants? I don’t see how you manage, at 
your age.’ 

The hostess laughed. “At my age! I 
wonder why it is that women think they 
must be old and helpless at sixty. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that you were old. 
But women at our age don’t usually have 
the energy.” 

“That's just it. Too many women think 
they can’t do things —the very things 
they ought to be doing. 

“Look at. me,” she continued. “I’ve 
never been so happy i in my life. And I’ve 
never done so much. Every morning I’m 
out with my wire-haired fox terriers. And 
I dust and sweep and make beds. 

“Five years ago my husband died. He 
left me with plenty of money, a big city 
home, servants — everything. 

“But I was tired of travel, tired of every- 
thing. I was an old woman. I had never 
worked, because I had never had to. But 
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Look for the trade-mark on 
the sole and lining of every 
genuine Arch Preserver 
Shoe. Sold by 2000 dealers. 
Styles for all occasions. All 
widths, AAAA toE 


I —— that I must do something —and 
here I am.’ 

“Of course, it’s wonderful,” said the 
guest. ‘‘But yet I don’t see how you do it. 
I hate so to walk and be on my feet. I have 
never known a woman of your age who 
could do so much.” 

My secret is shoes.”’ 

‘Tell me about them,” said the guest. 

Then, as enthusiastic as the first time 
she put on Arch Preserver Shoes, this 
young-old woman told in minute detail 
why she could do so many things because 
of the shoes she wore. 

She explained the concealed, built-in, 
arch bridge that holds up the instep and 
prevents sagging. 

Then she told about the flat inner sole 
that allows the bones, nerves and blood- 
vessels of the forepart of the foot to func- 
tion normally, without being pinched or 
cramped 

And, of course, she explained why these 
shoes can be in good style, and how they 
keep their shape until completely worn 
out, simply because they can’t sag. 

“These Arch Preserver Shoes have kept 
me from getting old and useless. And it is 
so wonderful not to find yourself growing 
old.” 


And so, women all over America are 
learning today that to be young means to 
be active, to do things, to enjoy doing 
them — togfeel young! 

This explains why the Arch Preserver 
Shoe has become the outstanding success 
of the shoe industry. This explains why 
hundreds of thousands of women, many of 


THE 


ARCH RHESERVER 


Supports where support is needed 


Bends where the foot bends 











them rich, who could afford to have all of 
their footwear made by hand, come and in- 
sist upon getting this shoe and no other. 

Most women need active feet. All wo- 
men can enjoy them — by living a fuller, 
happier life and taking a more extensive 
part in things. 

You will find it worth while to get 
acquainted with this shoe. The coupon 
below will bring your copy of our booklet, 
“Use Your Feet’’ — which will give you 
many more interesting facts. 


THE SELBY SHOE COMPANY 
359 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Makers of Women's Fine Shoes 
for more than Forty Years 


Don’ ie untilyour feet 
Let 





this book tell you now 
how to keep them well 
while wearing the smart- 
est styles. 





The Selby Shoe Co., 359 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 59, ‘‘Use 
Your Feet’’, and name of Dealer. 


Name 





Street and No. 








P.O. State 








Made for women and miss- 
es by only The Selby Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; for 
men by only E. T.Wright 
& Company Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass. 
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"KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


IVhen writing to the Selby Skee Company, please mention the Woman CITIZEN. 
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themselves in the nursery school proper. 
Since there are so few nursery schools 
in existence at present, few parents or 
children can be reached, the training of 
the supervisors of these schools must be 
extensive, the equipment must be well 
chosen and varied. But the importance 
of the early years has become so evident 
to educators and the several nursery 
schools have so well demonstrated the 
possibilities of training during these 
years, that the idea is gaining wide favor, 
and the nursery school is becoming an 
established unit in American education. 


A Christmas Message 


(Continued from page 20) 


His message is the recognition of a bet- 
ter way, through brotherhood—the one 
sure foundation for peace movements, 
the bond of leagues through which the 
“nice little people’’ may bring the new 
day. 

Fay Bainter, well remembered from 
“East is West” and “The Willow 
Tree,” plays the part of the young 
mother with admirable restraint and a 
fine sense of values. Miss Bainter is 
one more testimony to the great helpful- 
ness of being practically brought up on 
the stage. 


The Defense Act 
(Continued from page |+) 


young men in these camps and in the 
schools shall compass practically all 
able-bodied young men of citizen birth. 
They would make it universal if they 
could. From 10,681 young men in at- 
tendance at the civilian camps in 1921, 
the number rose to 34,000 in 1924, and 
General Pershing, in a signed article, 
wrote: “The time is not far distant 
when instead of 35,000 we will be train- 
ing 100,000 each year.” This training, 
if continued for four summers, entitles 
the young man to appointment as a 
reserve officer. To be sure, the training 
is far from complete, and is unlike that 
of foreign compulsory service where 
boys must spend years in barracks, but 
it is the beginning of a universal army 
and is a far less timid beginning than 
many countries made that are now 
frankly on the list of compulsory serv- 
ice nations. The entire plan is a sharp 
departure from the policy of the country 
practiced from the days of George 
Washington to President Harding. 

If the plan is ever carried out com- 
pletely, it would provide for a possible 
army of many millions. It is easy to 
pooh at the idea of this possibility, but 
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| 100° West 32nd Street, Dept. X 
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Engiande~ Three-piece Institution Bed No, 807 






as well as Institutions! 


| In homes and institutions throughout the world, 
Englander “Productions for Sleep and Rest” are 
giving lasting satisfaction. If it is a Bed or Divan, 
a Spring or a Couch, this booklet is brimful of 
suggestions that give the utmost in sleep and rest, 
plus service and economy. Write for it. 


Englander Productions are soldby Furniture 
and Department Stores Everywhere. oe 


ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
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When writing to the Englander Spring Bed Co. and Major's Cement, please mention 
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other nations, believing what they wep 
told, also got themselves entrapped, 

Manifestly, we, the people, do ng 
mean to join any war of aggression if j 
can be avoided ; we have faith in the cop, 
tinued reports of the State Departme 
that no enemy threatens, and therefor 
neither sense nor reason lends Prestige 
to the hectic campaign for preparedneg 
More, we see a violation of fundament 
American liberty in making the training 
compulsory in schools and colleges maip. 
tained by public taxation. The Wy 
Department appears to be wholly ingo. 
cent of responsibility for this enormity 
but somebody is evidently pushing th 
idea or it would not be adopted in states 
so far apart as California and Maine, 

We shall need defense for years tp 
come and men who give it should } 
regarded as patriots and honored citizens 
but there is no need of such a militay 
establishment as the law provides and 
the War Department is pushing. The 
Defense amendment of 1920 was passed 
in the shell-shock moments that followed 
the war, and ought to be reconsidered 
by a Congress in calmer mood. 





ma 





The following letter came pinned to an edi- 
torial from page 25 of the November Crrzey 
—an editorial urging citizens to the polls 
We agree heartily with the writer about the 
supreme importance of having something ip 
vole about, and the necessity for emphasizing 
informed, intelligent voting. It was cer- 
tainly never in our minds to urge voting, re- 
gardless. 


T’S no use. They won’t vote unless there 

is something to vote about. Give them 
a contest and you can’t prevent their voting, 
We are working at the wrong end. “Get out 
the Vote” only results in the increased domi- 
nance of the dominant party, with the usual 
resultant party shamelessness. A large vote 
is not in itself an advantage but a handicap, 
Our effort should be put upon intelligent vot- 
ing only. There is no vote that seems to me 
so ‘deeply, immovably unintelligent as the 
regular party vote. 

Instead of telling people to vote whether 
they know anything or not, tell them they 
have no moral right to vote, unless they in- 
form themselves. 

There would likely result an_ increased 
vote! You know we don’t really want to 
vote, we only want the right to vote. Threat- 
en that and we turn out in force. 

L. Cc 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





In the October CiTIzEN we called Caroline 
M. Hewins, librarian in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, Miss Hemins, and we wish to correct our 
mistake. 





Please don’t throw away the broken pieces, put 
them together with 
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Heart to Heart 


Service—the Christmas Ideal 


Citizen Cooperators 
JULY 16—SEPTEMBER 19, 1925 


Miss Bessie Harries................ $100.00 
Mrs. William G. Wilcox............ 50.00 
SE: ROURIOS 5 o6 oss coicgwev ees 15.00 
Mrs. Edith L. Stebbins............. 10.00 
Miss Grace A. Johnson............. 10.00 
a ME. O. Thatcher............20+ 10.00 
Mary B. Jewett...............+..6- 10.00 
Miss Catherine Cleveland.......... 10.00 
ere eee 10.00 
Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd.......... 10.00 
Mrs. Florence Floore............... 10.00 
eS eee 5.00 


Mrs. Charles Trudeau.............. 
ne FE. Montague.............. 
Oe ee eee 
BN eee 


ee A ee eee ee 
ee, ene 
Mrs. Charles Shirley............... 
Rev. Eleanor E. Gordon............ 
OWI 6.6.0 6:6 onsiaedsewe 
Ne ee eee 
Miss Mary L. Yarnall.............. 
Milagros Benet de Mewton......... 
Mrs. Sam Rothenberg.............. 
eS eee 
ae = See 
OO ree 
eee 
ee ee 
Mrs. Laura C. Williams............ 
Mrs. F. W. Alstatter......... ae a eae 
Ss 8 AS ae 
Miss Irene Davison...............- 
Se eS 
ee a 
Mrs. Frederick Edey............... 
Fitz Carlton Hotel, Boston......... 
ee ee eee 
ee eee 
Ms: ©. A; MIGTIORS 66.0.5 6.006000: 
OE Oe eee 
Mrs. Robert Clendening............ 
BG 2. So. GOMPGOE 5 os occ iscccccees 
NN 5.0 5:0 a:5:b.0d0iwdeenaceare 
ee, Se ee 
Miss Mary A. Horn................ 
Mrs. Sarah M. Bentley............. 
ee ee eS ee 
Mrs. Albert G. Averill............. 
NOR og ioss oo.0 5:0 6ic-00 ose 
NE le IN oo acco ewisidis Give 
Miss Katherine Williams........... 
Miss Frances Fuller................ 
Ee. Alcs Nortom.........060s00608 
MD ke MNOS 6 o.csica iso. bess sic 
Mrs. Emma Treichler.............. 
Mrs. Walter J. Johns............... 
MEME CMNIOG WOMB... 6 o.<.c;s.060.0.0:0:'s,008 
Mrs. F. R. Woodham.............. 
J OS oe 
Miss A. L. Punchard............... 
2 ae ee ene 
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Total Rata e chara i fo gly ares egos ad $ 436.50 
Previously SSS RD i 9,167.50 
Ss eae et $9,604.00 


This Fund, contributed by subscribers, is 
being used to bring the Cit1zEN to the at- 
tention of a wider circle of women. If you 
find the magazine helpful won’t you pass it 
on in the Christmas spirit? To every woman 
who is cooperating in making the C1TizEN 
successful, the Cit1zEN wishes to express 
publicly its warm thanks. 





THE SCHILLING PRESS. INC. 
NEw York 








TREMENDOUS urge for Service exists among women today. It is 

shown by the winter programs of the women’s clubs of which there 
are tens of thousands, by the bulletins of the many Women’s City Clubs 
and the announcements of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the Council of Jewish Women and the church organizations of 
Catholic and Protestant women. It is a growth which has had little 
publicity and is seldom understood by men, or even known to them. 
That multitudes of women, in addition to their responsibilities in their 
home circles and the care of their own children, are working hard for 
long hours without pay or reward, for better schools and playgrounds, 
for hospitals and civic improvements of all kinds, for world peace and 
understanding, is a modern phenomenon too little recognized. 


While on the one hand women are scolded for their frivolousness 
and daring, for wearing scant clothing and for their lavish make-up, 
and on the other hand, on nearly every page, they are lured and adjured 
to buy more make-up, to increase their allurements and capitalize their 
physical attractions, a large and increasing number of them are going 
steadily on, dressing charmingly and healthily, stimulating their good 
looks through exercise and wholesome living, running well-oiled house- 
hold machinery and finding time enough to take an intelligent interest 
in public affairs and to give hours of service to their own communities 
for every kind of social betterment. 


Their counterpart exists, also increasingly, among business men, 
bankers, professional men, heads of big business corporations, who feel 
their responsibility to the public and are giving a large part of their 
time unselfishly to public service. The most hopeful thing about it all 
is that the public is quick to recognize and follow disinterested leader- 
ship. Ideals of service and helpfulness, placed before them, meet an 


eager response. 





HE Woman Citizen, this Christmas of 1925, sends warm greetings 

to all its readers. In the four and a half years of its publication 
in its present form it has met an increasing response from women with- 
out regard to locality or to personal interests. Its growth has been due 
almost exclusively to the voluntary efforts of readers who have found 
it helpful and want to pass it on. The interest shown in its success 
by so many women is a proof of their idealism and urge to service. 


It is a mighty instrument for service that we all of us together are 
building in the Woman Citizen, and the larger the number of women 
who read it, the more effective that instrument will be. Its success will 
help place the mother-heart of the nation on an equal plane of influence 
with material forces, will help conserve human life and diminish suf- 
fering, will encourage better education for more people, will tend to 
make our sense of responsibility equal our prosperity, will help create 
a sane patriotism and secure world peace. 


A Happy Christmas to us all! 
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Q Christmas Gift That Jmplies a Compliment 


The WOMAN CITIZEN is a welcome Christmas gift for any pro- 


gressive woman of your acquaintance. 


It not only brings her a 


reminder of your friendship twelve times a year, but it shows that 
you consider her a person of intelligence, vision and _ social-minded- 


ness. 


If she is working with women as a club leader, as a mem- 


ber of the League of Women Voters, in political circles or as a 
professional or business woman, she will appreciate your thought- 
fulness in giving her a present that is both useful and stimulating 
—even decorative, we might add, with a glance at the gay covers. 
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Extraordinary Christmas Combinations 


(Gond only until January 1) 
A-—One gift subscription and your own renewal $3.00 


1B—Three subscriptions 
?C-—Six subscriptions 





Books 
(when in- 
cluded) may 
be mailed to 
yourself or 
to friends 











1 By adding ONE dollar ($6.00 in all) you can get the three subscriptions and any ONE of the books below. 
2 By adding TWO dollars ($11.00 in all) you can get the six subscriptions and any TWO of the books below. 





I accept your Christmas Combination and 


Enclose 

Will send 

(0 A Renewal and Gift Subscription.......... $3.00 

Ee Be CONE oc ciicervcesecevicoesons $5.00 
(or (1) Three Subscriptions and Book, 
No. ...., $6.00) 

Eee eee MMORINIEEE oe So dsncccccescceadesseve $9.00 
(or [J Six Subscriptions and Books, 
Nos, .... and ...., $11.00) 


} For offer (check one) 


Please send subscriptions with Christ- 
mas cards to: 


Address 


Please send books with Christmas 
cards to: 
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. The Crystal Cup, by Gertrude Atherton. 

. The Red Lamp, by Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
. Christina Alberta’s Father, by H. G. Wells. 
. Barren Ground, by Ellen Glasgow. 


KOO R NANAWNE 


Gift Books 


. The Professor’s House, by Willa Cather. 


The Perennial Bachelor, by Anne Parrish. ] New fiction 
which has been 
reviewed in 
late issues 
of the 
Citizen 


Gertrude Haviland’s Divorce, by Inez Haynes Irwin. 


. Made-to-Order Stories, by Dorothy Canfield (juvenile). 

. David Goes Voyaging, by David Binney Putnam (juvenile). 
. The Flying Carpet, edited by Lady Cynthia Asquith (juvenile). 
. The Little Wooden Doll, by Margaret Bianco, illustrated by 


Pamela Bianco (juvenile). 


. Lava Lane, by the twelve-year-old poet, Nathalia Crane 


(poetry). 


. What’s O’Clock, by Amy Lowell (poetry—posthumous edit.). _ 
. When We Were Very Young, Special Christmas Edition, by 


A. A. Milne (poetry). 


. Mothers and Daughters, by the head of the Finch School 


for Girls, Jessica G. Cosgrave. 


. Uncle Sam Needs a Wife, by Ida Clyde Clarke. 

: The Business of Being a Clubwoman, by Alice Ames Winter. 
. Child Labor and the Constitution, by Raymond G. Fuller. 

. Life’s Little Pitfalls, by A. Maude Royden. 

. If I Know What I Mean, by Elsie Janis. 


Aboid the Christmas rush 
Shop through the Citisen 








